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Review of school security ordered but police fail to find stabbing gang Branson: 
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WILL BENNETT; 

JAMES CUSICK 
and JOHN RENTOUL 

ier sentences for carrying 
in public may be intros 
ducedtytheGovennnentinlfie 
wake of the shock and anger 
caused by the munier of PWBp 
Lawrence.the headmaster 
stabbed outside his school. 

MichaelHcward, die Home - 
Secretary, said yesterday be 
would not change the law as a 
“knee-jerk reaction • to one 
event, however dreadftd”,~but 
that he was consulting the po- 
lice and “if- we femk'inere is ad- 
vantage in stiffening the Haw, 
that is something we yvifldo'’. 

Security at schocdsvrill doni- 
.ina tea meeting today between 
headteachers and GflfianShep* 
hard, the Secretmy of State for : 
-Education and Employment. 
The talks had: bom scheduled 
to discu^schodl discipline and „ 
dealing with disruptive pupils. 

- Despile the fact that there 
were .many witnes$esto the 
stabbing outside St George’s 
Roman Catholic School, in 
Maids - Vkle, MWtfr-wcst Lod- 
don, on ifric^^prfibe haircyef -j 
to make any arrests & omeep^ 
lion wife fee Idllfeg <rf Mr 
Lawrence,4$, who was stabbed • 
as betricd& j3tvent agwsat r • 
tacking Vtflliaja Njoh, 13. : . 

Pupils at St George’s say 
that William had had a fight 
wife another pupil twodaysprer; 
vtoustyand that this led totfae . 
attack fay a gang raffing itself the 


have been -left at the school 
gates, many bearing poignant 

‘ neighbours 

Children and staff at the school 
are to be offered counselling to! 
•~hejp feefecSpe with the shock. " 
After a meeting of theaov- 
emors yesterday, Peler Caare, 

' 0ie (feairinan, said: “This 
■■ tragedy has affected us as it. 

: would a famSEy.fThe school will 
re-open today with a special 


Son's poignant 
ietter to Santa 


iyte&en Lawrence, the 

vittf&ea&ty 
: ' yesterday:- , ' : . 

Oeari^itftef Christmas,^,' 
rtwpe you are well and not 
toocbfd,- :'\y . •V:^;V- ' 
f hope^cai^ wml thiok I am 
ft have 
■..as ■ to 


of Far Eastemorigin- 
Apatite sotmoesaid that de- 
tectives were wafting for infor- 
mation from sourcesaKide the 

in nihrijeisiB Londofeiome^' 

vrftkfemodcl themselves on the 
^ChiaKe THad gangs. 

- The shock xaised by -fee" 

- murder cif Mr Lswrenee^a fa- 
ther of four and a- popular 
headmaster who had radically 
improved standards at fee 
sebtx^ jrithe past twoyeais, was 
ewdere w ay wh eae mfeeMai- 
da Valem^yestesrctoy. ' 

.. Morefeaii 100 ftoral tributes 


butt now Want tti f^ rriy 
c^ktyBadcbecatee with- 
out^ daddy: tphe^'lwU 
rartteabtetoseelfe 
anyway. - : ... ?.C- ' 

t drri^ ony boy In the fem- 
ilyotiw txjtl^not Very big 
^Ineedmy^ktytDh^p 
md stbp my murwrty and 
Sst^frofn ciytngi >‘ \\ 

mass to beheld ra memory of 
Mr Lawrence. . 

Prayers were said yesterday 
for Mrl^wirnceatdreQnxrch 
of the Sacred Heart, in Kfiburn, 
where maity of his pupils’ fam- 
ilies are worshippers. In his 
sermon Esther Denis Gonmcan 
compared the headmaster to 
John the Baptist as someone 
fcai^forcanjnngouthisQiris- 
tfehduty. 


One parent said afterwards: 
"We. are not frightened be- 
cause we haven’t had the time 
1 yet. We are still in shock that 
murder has. happened on the 
front steps of the place where 
dm chflaren are educated.*’ 
Relatives and friends joined 
Mr Lawrence’s widow Frances 
and their three daughters and 
son for a special mass at their 
home in Ealing, west London. 

Mis Lawrence was too upset 
. to discuss her husband's death 
hat has said that she wants to 
celebrate Christmas as nor- 
mally as possible. Rather Charts 
Rccolomini, a governor at St 
George’s, said that after be 
died fee told her children: “The 
first thing we will do when we 
get home is do what daddy 
would have done tonight." 

*" Mr Lawrence’s death united 
the Government and the 
Labour Party yesterday, both 
promising to look at strength- 
ening fee penalties for carrying 
knives. At the moment pos- 
sessing an unlawful weapon 
carries a maximum of two years 
t and csuiying an 
weapon ispnmshable 
by a fine afcup to.fl/XX). - 
Jack Straw, Labour’s home 
affairs spokesman, said: “This 
: isa desperate tragedy. The car- 
rying of knives on fee streets is 
extremely worrying. Labour 
will co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment on gett in g new legis- 
lation through.” 

John Sutton, leader of the 
Secondary Heads Association, 
welcomed fee promise of 
’stronger laws 3 gainst carrying 
knives. He said: “What cost him 
his life was that the thugs he en- 
countered were carrying knives 
arid prepared to use them. I am 
very pleased that politicians 
are thinking about what can be 
done to deal with that” 

Mrs Shephard, who wiD meet 
headteachers’ leaders today, 
said: “What has shocked peo- 
ple is fee way it has shown just 
how vulnerable teachers are in 
some circumstances. " 

Itiads on the streets, page 3 
Leading article, page 14 
Lesson in death, page 15 



Ft* Michael Hojrfey leaving Frances Lawrence and her children at their home 
London after conducting a private mass for her husband, Philip, who died on 


in west 
Friday 


Lottery 
rival 
offered 
me bribe 

REBECCA FOWLER 


Richard Branson claims he was 
offered a bribe to drop his bid 
to run the National Lottery by 
the head of a US technology 
company that has a 22 per cent 
stake in Camelot, the success- 
ful bidder for the lottery. 

Mr Branson, head of the 
Virgin group, said the offer 
was made by Guy Snowden, 
chairman of GTECH. which 
provides equipment for 72 lot- 
teries worldwide, after he 
announced his bid would be 
non-profit making. Mr Branson 
calculated it would provide an 
extra £3Q0m for fee good caus- 
es that the lottery helps. 

According to Mr Branson. 
Mr Snowden offered the in- 
ducement when he visited his 
home in Holland Park, west 
London, in September 1993. He 
says on tonight’s BBC Panora- 
ma programme that Mr Snow- 
den said the Government was 
“going to let a private compa- 
ny make a fortune” out the lot- 
tery, but his (Branson's) plans 
could cost them “hundreds of 
millions of pounds”. 

Mr Branson said he was so 
shocked he look down a note of 
the conversation. It records Mr 
Snowden saying: ‘Well. I don't 
know how to phrase this 
Richard, there's always a bot- 
tom line. I'll get to the poinL In 
what way can wc help you?” 
Mr Branson said he asked for 
clarification. “I obviously asked 
him what he meant and he said 
'I’m sure everybody needs 
something’, and obviously I 
told h im Thank you very much. 
I'm quite successful. You only 
need one breakfast one lunch 
and one dinner per day’.” 

Although Mr Branson said he 
did not make a formal com- 
plaint, he claims he reported the 
alleged bribe to the the head of 
Oflot, the lottery watchdog. 

Peter Davis, director gener- 
al of Oflot. said that he was not 
aware of the alleged bribe. 

Both Camelot. which is 
making more than £lm profits 
a week from the lottery, and Mr 
Snowden, who sits on Camelot ‘s 
board of directors, strenuously 
denied the allegations yesterday. 

Tim Holley. Camelot chief 
executive. sai’d:"We utterly re- 
fute that the approach took 
place.” Mr Snowden said he was 
considering legal action. “The 
allegations are outrageous and 
absolutely untrue.” 
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hard-working students turn to ecstasy 


FRAN ABRAMS' < - : 

Education ConBsjipodent 


conducted by the Oxford and 6 per cent have tried cocaine 


The use 
students has doobfedinthelast 
12 months, according tQ a^ur- 
vey carried out for the Inde- 
pendent. The nnmbers.^t^mg 
cocaine and amphetamines 
have also risen. 7 ' : 7 : '7 
- 8m while a smaH proportion* 
of 'students are aburing hafrf 
drugs, the majority are' bant 
working and a significant num- 
ber are deeply religions* 
research among more thanlJJOO 

of Britain’s brightest young 
lie reveals. 

second annual survey 



-shows that one-third of fee 
students are virgins and one in 

eight would oat 1 
marriage- O 
had more 
partners^ 

, The use of illegal drugs re- 
'mains common, though. While 
fee proporlion who have tried 
; 'ftanhflhifi has stayed stable at 
around 50 per cent since last 
i' November, fee number who 
have tried ecstasy .has risen 
-from ^percent to 32 per cenL 
- Thenseof amphetamiiies,or 
speed. Is also np, from 1 in 12 
studentsto I in 7, while almost 


compared with 3 per cent last 
year. However, LSD is slightly 
less common than last year and 
heroin abase remains negli- 
‘ with fewer than 2 percent 
ig tried it 

However, fee amount of al- 
cohol being drunk has dropped 
rf ramatirafly . Just 3 out of 10 
Oxbridge students now drink 
more than fee recommended 21 
units per week for men, com- 
pared wife 6 in 10 at fee same 
lime last year. 

The students show little in- 
terest in politics, with 10 per 
cent saying they will not vote in 
fee next general election. 



Among those expressing a pref- 
erence, Labour leads fee Con- 
servatives by a wide margin. 

The survey also reveals a 
new, more wholesome side to 
university life. Students say fee 
person they most admire is 
Christ and their favourite book 
is The Bible. Going to church 
rates among their favourite ac- 
tivities along wife drinking, so- 
cialising and listening to music. 

Jim Morphy, president of 
fee National Union of Stu- 
dents, said fee figures on drug- 
taking were probably below the 
national average for fee 18-21 
age group. But the newly re- 
veals popularity of Jesus and 


The Bible was bizarre: “I am 
surprised and shocked. I have 
never heard anything like it be- 
fore,” he said. 

The undergraduates of the 
1990s did not seem to worry un- 
duly about finding jobs, de- 
spite their predilection for hard 
work and wholesome play. Al- 
most 7 out of 10 thought their 
prospects were “good” or “very 
good," while fewer than 1 in 10 
thought fee outlook was poor. 
Women, however, were likely to 
have a tower opinion of their job 
chances, wife 56 per cent think- 
ing they were good and 15 per 
cent dunking they were poor. 

Survey details, page 6 
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‘McLftjeT case record 

The McDonald's libel trial 
becomes the longest civil case 
in British history today after 
nearly 18 months of arguments 
about sewage on restaurant 
floors, workers’ rights, and 
accusations that the burger 
chain is sexist, racist and 
homophobic. Page 4 

Cofltos tops cash chart 

Ageing rockers dominate a 
league table of pop star earn- 
ings published today, wife Phil 
Collins lopping the chart at 
more than £24m. Page 20 

Councfl losses 

The recruitment section of 
Tory-controlled Brent council, 
in north-west London, lost 
£400.000 of public money, in- 
cluding thousands lo hold a staff 
meeting at SehipoJ airport. Am- 
sterdam. according to an inde- 
pendent report. Page 5 


Deadtock over pitots 

As fee deadline set by France 
for fee Bosnian Serbs to pro- 
duce two missing French pilots 
approached, there was still no 
sign that the Serbs w ere willing 
lo comply. Page 10 

Air pioneer's bequest 

A pensioner who was one of fee 
first women ever to fly and lived 
alone in a council flat left her 
£2m fortune lo charity. Page 5 

Forest and V3a draw 

Nottingham Forest and .Aston 
VUla drew 1-1 in the FA Carling 
Premiership. Sports Section 
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news 

Winter chill: Havoc on roads as 
flight schedules are disrupted 

Freezing 
fog causes 
chaos for 
travellers 


A blanket of freezing fog across 
southern Britain and pans of 
Europe brought widespread 
chaos yesterday with hundreds 

of road accidents and dozens of 
cancelled flights. 

The London Weather Centre 
predicted that the problems 
would continue today and fog 
would paralyse roads in the 
hours leading up to the rush 
hour. 

Almost 100 vehicles were in- 
volved in a pile-up on the south- 
bound carriageway of the Ml 
motorway near Luton yesterday. 
Lorries jack-knifed across the 
three lanes and other vehicles 
crashed into each other as they 
drove from bright sunlight into 
a bank of fog. 

There were numerous delays 
and diversions at Heathrow 
and Gatwick. British Airways 
cancelled 49 short-haul flights; 
British Midland said 29 Euro- 
pean flights were cancelled, 
and there were delays of up to 
10 hours on some other services. 

Visibility was down to just 
20ft in some places as the fog 
covered most roads in the South 
of England. Worst hit areas in- 
cluded Surrey, Sussex, Kent 
and Essex where the freezing 
fog brought emergency warn- 
ings for motorists to slow down. 

The AA reported fog in the 
Hohnesdale Tunnel on the M25 
and the Umehouse link in east 
London. 

After the Ml crash, one dri- 
ver was taken to West Herts 
Hospital with head injuries but 
police said he was not badly 
hurt Others were taken to Lu- 
ton and Dunstable hospital for 
treatment to minor injuries. 

A driver said: “If you didn’t 
have at least 100 yards between 
you and the car in front you 
couldn't avoid it Some vehicles 
were bombing along ignoring 
the conditions. 

“One minute you were in 


sunshine, the next in fog.” The 
pile-up blocked the southbound 
carriageway for nearly four 
bourn causing a three-mile tail- 
back between junctions 9 and 10 
in freezing conditions. 

A spokesman for AA Road- 
watch said “The M25 is full of 
small pile ups and shunts in the 
fog. The only major accident we 
have had is on the Ml. 

“We have had calls from the 
police begging drivers to turn 
their lights on and drive a whole 
lot slower. Speed limits are 
down to 30mpb on some sec- 
tions of the M25-" 

Many drivers were criticised 
for failing to switch on their 
lights in fog ox to activate their 
rear fog-warning lamps. 

Excessive speed ana ignoring 
warning signs were also criti- 
cised. Sgt David Minney of 
Bedfordshire police, said: “In 
extreme conditions like this 
drivers would be advised not to 
travel at all but if they do they 
should keep their distance from 
vehicles in front, use fog lamps 
and watch their speed. 

“Vehicles are going too fast 
for the conditions." 

A two-seater helicopter 
made a forced landing on farm- 
land at Bell Bar, near Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire, after the pilot 
lost his way in the fog. 

Overnight temperatures in 
southern England were ex- 
pected to reach -7C in Oxford- 
shire and -4C nearer the coast 

While England and Wales 
will stay dry, mist and patches 
of freezing fog will clear only 
slowly during tomorrow. 

Away from the fog, many 
places will have long sunny 
speQs. Some far south-western 
counties may be rather Cloudy 
and it will be a rather cold day, 
especially where the fog lingers 
longest. 

Widespread frost is likely 
early ana late in the day. 


Government 
rejects child 
abuse inquiry 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

The Government has rejected 
calls for a full-scale public 
inquiry into child abuse at chil- 
dren's homes in north Whies, in 
the aftermath of a police in- 
vestigation which led to seven 
separate convictions. 

William Hague, the Secretary 
of State for Whies, has accept- 
ed the recommendation, in a 
confidential report by Nicola 
Davies QC, on abuse allegations 
involving chDdren's homes in 
Qwyd and Gwynedd, that a full 
judicial inquiry would not be 
appropriate or in the public 
interest 

The decision - which is ex- 
pected to be announced by 
Rod Richards, the Welsh health 
and social services minister, in 
a written parliamentary answer 
today - effectively brings to a 
close one of the longiest-running 
and most serious child-abuse 
scandals involving children in 
local authority care. 

Ms Davies's report is under- 
stood to make a number of pro- 
cedural and administrative 
recommendations, designed to 
ensure the authorities act 
speedily and decisively to pre- 
vent abuse and to deal with 
allegations when they arise. 
But she rejected the cose for a 
full-scale inquiry like that which 
led to the report on sexual 
abuse in Cleveland in 1988. 
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Men set to 
become 
scarcer 
commodity 


D1ANECOYLE 
Economics Correspondent 

Smart restaurateurs, fashion 
retailers and makers of nifty 
sports cars, can look forward to 
a surge, early in the next cent- 
ury, m the number of affluent 
working women. 

The return of the power- 
suited female executive could 
help boost the economy, 

I according to a new report, but 
the same report concludes that 
men available for marriage to 
successful women will become 
increasingly scarce after 2000. 

Mflrirwjrty, an economist at 

j the Centre for Economics and 

Business Research (CERR), 
an independent consultancy, 
says that young women win 
have to join the labour force in 
even greater numbers to make 
themselves economically at- 
tractive to the dwindling num- 
ber of potential husbands two 
years older than themselves. 
This will favour businesses 
which cater to career women 
bat work against those serving 
the traditional family market 

In Britain there Has usually 
been an excess of men. But the 
last time a drop in the male-fe- 
male ratio at the prime marriage 
age - 18-29 for women, 20-31 
for men -se»t mesne females out 
in search of a career in the mid- 
1980s, it Had dramatic effects on 
spending patterns, and sup- 
ported rapid growth in the 
number of restaurants and 
shops appealing to working 
women. Turnover in the hous- 
ing market and demand for for- 
eign holidays increased, as did 

salfts nf small and ywtmg rarft. 

Using official population 
forecasts,' Mr Warty predicts 
that this pattern mil be re- 
peated. As well as boosting fe- 
male participation in the labour 
market, it may give men the 
opportunity to adjust the “bar- 
gam'" element in relationships 
in their favour. 

“When men are scarce, they 
can bid up their pri ce," Mr 
Warty writes in the CEBR's 
latest report “As the ‘price’ of 
men rises, women may have to 
offer a more attractive package 
... (they] may.ofler to work for 
longer, to return to the labour 
force, to reduce tbeir insis- 
tence on a long-term commit- 
ment, or,” he adds, “provide a 
greater level of promiscuity.” 


i mem,or, neaoov proyzai 

ShadowIandL- Primrose HOI, north London - shrouded in the fog that blanketed much of England Photograph: Kevin Lamarque I greater level of promiscuity 

Bellamy urged to drop Shell study 


Ms Davies was appointed in 
May by John Redwood, Mr 
Hague’s predecessor, to conduct 
an investigation into evidence 
-some of it going bade 20 years 
- after the ending earlier this 
year of the last prosecution to 
result from a fbur-year police in- 
quiry into allegations involving 
up to 46 children's homes. 

John Allen was jailed in 
Chester for six years for com- 
mitting sex offences against 
boys at the Bryn Aiyn Home in 
Wrexham, where be had once 
been in charge. The previous 
year, Peter Howarth, the former 
deputy head of a council-run 
home, Bryn Estyn, was sent to 
prison for 10 years after being 
found guilty of assaulting sev- 
en boys between 1974 and 1984. 

An experienced and re- 
spected criminal lawyer, Ms 
Davies worked as a junior coun- 
sel far Dr Marietta Higgs and 
Dr Geoffrey Wyatt, the doctors 
at the centre of the inquiry, dur- 
ing the Cleveland inquiry and 
became the first woman bar- 
rister in Wiles to become a QC 

At the lime of Mi Davies’ ap- 
pointment. Malcolm King, 
chairman of GwycTs social ser- 
vices committee, said there was 
a “real need" for the “fullest ju- 
dicial inquiry" and that- “Such 
an inquiry would ensure that all 
those who wish to raise matters 
or to have their questions an- 
swered would be assured of a 
hearing." 


DANNY PENMAN 

Pressure was mounting on 
David Bellamy last night to 
pull out of an environmental 
study sponsored try Shell into ofl 
pollution in the Niger Delta. 

The delta and the area 
known as Ogoniland have been 
extenaveiy damaged by ofl spills 
and gas flares from Shell's and 
other Western oil companies' 
operations. The Independent 
on Sunday also revealed yes- 
terday that Shell’s oil operations 
in the area are the biggest sin- 
gle cause of global warming. 


The figures, compiled by the 
World Wide Fund for Nature 
(WWF), are expected to further 
tarnish Shell’s battered image. 
The organisation has been lob- 
bying Shell behind the scenes 
for many years at the request of 
concerned Nigerian scientists 
but decided to go public with the 
figures over the weekend. 

Gas flaring in the Niger delta 
emits 34 million tons of carbon 
dioxide, the main greenhouse 
gas, per year and the oil fields 
emit a farther 12 million tons 
of methane, which is up to 35 
times more potent 


In comparison, fuel burning 
in Britain’s homes emits 23 
million tons of carbon dioxide 
and 46,000 tons of methane per 
year. 

To try and cut down on the 
flaring, Shell is building a £23bu 
plant to liquify the gas so it can 
be transported out of the area 
and used as a fuel. They also 
commissioned a committee to 
investigate ofl related damage 
in the Niger delta. 

David Bellamy’s Conserva- 
tion Foundation is serving on 
the committee. Conservation 
groups including Friends of the 


Earth and Greenpeace plus 
the Body Shop daim that Shell 
is “using” the internationally 
renowned conservationist to 
add credence to the £3m study. 
Instead the groups want an in- 
dependent study of the area’s 
environmental problems. 

Charles Secrett, director of 
Friends of the Earth, warned 
that Dr Bellamy, while working 
in good faith, risked becoming 
involved in a “quagmire of dirty 
politics and hemming contam- 
inated by the institutions that 
are causing the problems". 

“There’s a real danger that 


the Conservation Foundation 
would end up being used by 
Shell and the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment The political situation 
is so complex and the vested in- 
terests have so much to lose by 
changing their policies that it’s 
very unlikely that they [tire 
Foundation] wfll be able to 
find a practical way forward.’' 
Jonathan Forritt, the envi- 
ronmental campaigner, said the 
situation reflected “the paradox 
faced by many environmental 
campaigners”. He added: 
“David is seeking the same 
outcome as us.” 


Hotel chops beef offal from Crown treasures 
menu amid ‘mad-cow’ fears saved for nation 


One of Britain's top hotels is 
defying Government advice by 
taking beef fiver, beef sausages, 
oxtail and sweetbreads off its 
menus because of concerns 
about “mad cow disease”. 

The five-star Four Seasons 
Hotel in Park Lane, London, 
has derided to remove dishes 
containing beef offal for fear 
customers could be harmed. 

“We are not serving oxtail, 
sweetbreads or anything con- 
taining offal at the moment," 
said a spokeswoman. 

“With these particular items 
we felt there was a sufficient lev- 
el of controversy and unease for 
us to make the decision." 

The hotel's culinary reputa- 
tion is impressive and it hosts 
the annual dinner of the British 


Academy of Gastronomes, 
which is headed by Egon 
Ronay. Hotel bosses took the 
decision after talks with their 
leading French chef, Jean- 
Christophe Novell!, said the 
spokeswoman. 

Hundreds of schools have al- 
ready banned beef and several 
hospitals are considering a ban. 

But a new survey shows that 
most leading restaurants and 
hotels are canying on regard- 
less of the controversy. 

The Savoy said it had made 
no changes and was continuing 
to serve its normal range of beef, 
including liver. 

At London’s newest major 
restaurant, the Terence Conran- 
owned Mezzo in Soho, chefs 
said demand for meat dishes 


was as high as ever. Beef and 
veal remain as prominent as 
ever at 21 Queen Street in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, last year’s 
AA Restaurant of the Year. 

“We use beef and veal quite 
a lot and demand from our cus- 
tomers has not declined as a 
result of the recent publicity,'' 
said manager Nicolas ShotteL 
“We certainly have no intention 
of withdrawing anything from 
the menu." 

At E Ortolan, in Stanfield, 
near Reading, Berkshire, chef 
John Burton-Race said beef 
was still on the menu, but he ad- 
mitted that the issne was 
“worrying". 

“1 am still selling beef, and will 
continue to do so until we hear 
anything otherwise," he said. 


The three royal crowns and a 
coronation table at the centre 
of an export row have been giv- 
en to foe nation fay the new own- 
er of Asprey the jewellers. 
Prince Jefri Bolkiah of Brunei 

The prince, the brother of the 
Sultan of Brunei, announced to- 
day that he was presenting the 
crowns and bible, worth an es- 
timated £1.7 million, to the na- 
tion after a campaign against 
their passible sale to foreign 
dealers. 

The imperial state crown of 
King George I, dated 1715, the 
coronation crown of King 
George IV (1821) and the coro- 
nation crow n of Queen Ade- 
laide (1831) were bought by 
Asprey in 1987, together with 
the bible on which George HI 


swore his coronation oath. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Prince said- “Prince Jefri has re- 
luctantly decided to make his 
decision public since in recent 
days Asprey has received a 

number of serious offers for the 
crowns from private individu- 
als." 

The prince, who bought As- 
prey, toe royal jewellery store 
in London’s Bond Street, for 
£243m last month, will have de- 
lighted art historians who had 
criticised the Government for 
not doing more to keep the 
crowns on English soil. 

In July National Heritage 
Minister Lord Inglewood de- 
ferred a derision on granting ex- 
port licences for the artefacts 
until January. 


Security guard 
'brutally’ killed 

Police were yesterday investi- 
gating the “brutal and frenzied* 1 
kill ing of a security guard in an 
attempted robbery at an Asda 
store. 

John KiUick, 60, of Scun- 
thorpe, was confronted by a 
masked attacker as he escort- 
ed two women from the petrol 
station where they worked. He 
was hit with an non bar and 
stabbed repeatedly. 

Asda has offered a £5,000 re- 
ward. for information leading to 
conviction of the killer. 

Howell stands down 

David Howell became the 49th 
Conservative MP to announce 
that he wfll not stand at die next 
general election. He served as 
energy minister and transport 
minister in the Thatcher ad- 
ministration and is currently 
chairman of the all-party Com- 
mons foreign affairs committee 
and of the One Nation Group 
of They MPS. Mr HowslL59, has 
represented Guildford, Surrey, 
since 1966, and won a majori- 
ty of 13,404 at the last election. 

Teenagers' deaths 

Three teenagers died and an- 
other received rerious spinal in- 
juries in a crash as they were 
returning from a disco. Fiona 
Woodruff 16, Cheryl Cardwell, 
15, both of Barnsley and Daniel 
Bartholomew, 18, of Sheffield, 
died when the car being driven 
by Simon Grundy, 19, of 
Sheffield, hit a tree in Rother- 
j ham. South Yorkshire. 

Body found 

I The body o£ Audrey O'Neill, 
who vanished nine months ago 
while an a mercy mission to 
West Africa, was found inside 
her Land-Rover near Abidjan, 
capital of the Ivory Coast. The 
former hospital secretary, 55, 
who sold her home in Exmouth, 
Devon, to finance the trip, was 
last seen alive in March. 

Broadmoor dispute 

Members of the Prison Officers 
Association working at Broad- 
moor top security hospital in 
Berkshire voted to take indus- 
trial action after management 
refused to honour a 3 per cent 
pay award agreed with the Spe- 
cial Hospitals Service Author- 
ity in 1989 . 

Labour's choice 

Jon Ttickeit, leader of Leeds 
City Cousdl, was selected as 
Labour's candidate for a by- 
election in the safe seat of 
Hemsworth, South Yorkshire. 
The poll was caused by the 
deaffioffaeMPDerekEmight 

Driver crushed 

A pensioner was killed by her 
own car as die tried to stop it 
sliding down an ky hill, Mar- 
garet Febnore, 68, of Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, was dragged 
down a street and crushed 
against another car in Brill, 
Buckinghamshire, as she tried 
to stop her Rover 214 hitting 
other vehicles after she parked 

Jackson vs Beatles 

The singer Michael Jackson 
held off competition from The 
Beatles to keep his number 
one spot in the charts with 
Earth Song. Free as a Bird, fea- 
turing the voice of John 
Lennon, reached number two. 

Lottery jackpot 

Three tickets each scooped 
£2,7m in Saturday’s National 
Lottery draw. The winning 
numbers were: 5, 26, 29. 12, 11, 
33. The bonus was 20. This jack- 
pot was £8,113,998. 
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end for man who never gave in 


WIU. BENNETT; 

As they grieved -Tor Philip 
Lawrence,.: their • murdered . 
headmaster,. pupils outside St 
George’s Roman Catholic 
School repeatedly talked about 
the involvement of the Triads in . 
hisdeato2 : ' 

• “They’re often around here, 
youcan tell them by their frag- 
gy trousers and big shirts, and 
you -’don’t; mess with them," 
said one 13-year-old of Italian 
.parentage, who was bom and 
brought up near the school in 
Maida Vale, west London. - - 
, But the Triads that she talked . 
abotrf in the sort of matter of ' 
fact tone that other youngsters - 
might discuss a school football 
team have only the loosest con- 
nection with the Chinese 
underworld gangs of the same 
name. ' 

The SW Triads, one of whose- • 
members stabbed Mr Lawrence ", 
as he intervened to try to stop 
them beating up one of his 
pupils, W illiam 13, are . 

one of many street gangs which,, 
have sprung up aronhd London • 
and spread to the suburbs, . 

In Croydonat least i 00 chD-. 
dren are thought to be involved ; 7 
in self-styled Triad gangs, and 
police have held meetings with - 
teachers to brief them on how : 
to spot members among their - 
pupils. In Green Lanes, north 
London, they call themselves .-' 
the Triad Gremlins. 

The SW Triads named them- 
selves after the Wo Siting Wo. 
Triads, some of the most feared 
gangsters operating; in Lon- 
don’s Chinatown: ' . . 

Tony Thompson, author of 
the recently pubhkhed book 
Gangland Britain, said; “The 


taction, the gangs move on to 
picking fights with rival outfits, 
theft, extortion from pupils, 
add occasionally start local pro- 
tection rackets aimed at shops 
and restaurants 
Philip Matthews, a Haringey 
youth worker with experience of 
dealing with the gangs, said: 
^Small groups of them wiH go 
into shops and restaurants and 
demand protection money- If 
they don't pay up they wiU try 
to smash a few things.’’ 

' The baggy trousers and the 
oversized white shirts favoured 
by the gangs have nothing to do 
with the Triads and everything 
to do with what streetwise Chi- 
nese youngsters in London 
regard as the height of fashion. 



The trousers also have the 
advantage of being able to con- 
ceal a machete, a Triad weapon 
wbici the gangs favour. William 
Njoh was Created in hospital for 


a head wound thought to have 
kids are. usually quite willing to .. been caused by a machete in the 
join: What happens is that kjjfe attack:at St George’s 


are getting picked on because 
they are Chinese so they- form 
a gang to protect themselves 
against this.” - 

Vietnamese and other young* 
sters from a-Rir Eastern back- 
ground then also join 
although the gang? adej 


MrLawrence was stabbed 
with a knife, the gangs’ other 
favourite weapon. 

The street gangs have adopt- 
ed some of the symbols and 
mythology- -of the .real Triads^ . 
But ' iSmnechargeaffEntranrefeeof : 
an £3.60 and demand the same, 


Oriental street style to dstin- • amount each week,- believing 
gtrito themselves, manyrow in- --toe figures ^hree and six have 
dude bfeck and while teenagers. ' spiritual significance. ■ 

. Rmnded for mutual self pro- • Those who attempt to leave 


the- gangs are required to make 
•payments of up to £360. Those 
who cannot face violence. In 
Croydon, toe windows of the 
house of one schoolboy who 
wanted to leave a gang were 
smashed in, and ms parents 
threatened with knives. 

Triad graffiti has been spot- 
ted outside schools and senior 
gang members are sometimes 
given the nickname Di Lo. 
which means Big Brother. But 
only a handful of the older gang 
members have anything to do 

with genuine Triads and they are 
very much on the fringes. 

Mr Thompson said: “Some 
may have vague links with the 
Triads but -they are very much 
on . the periphery. The main 
, gangs find them a bit of ah em- 
barrassment because they are 
used to dome things rather 
more discreetly. 

•"They style themselves as 
Triads but the only ones who 
may have slight links are some 
of the 19-year-olds who run 
some of the gang s of 14-year- 
olds.” 

Police are keen to play down 
jinks to organised crime but ad- 
mit some teenagers who carry 
out the recruiting have links to 
toe Triads and try to emulate 
them. 

“It has been quite difficult for 
the police to deal with because 
we didn’t want to glamourise the 
whole thing”, said Chief In- 
spector Tony London, youth li- 
aison officer for Southwark, 
south London. 

“We got groups of teachers 
together to try to explain the sit- 
uation. Our policy now is to try 
to persuade people not to get 
involved because once they are 
sucked in it is very difficult far 
them to get out” 

School and street gangs have 
existed for years and fights are 
no thing new. What has changed 
is the willingness to use lethal 
weapons and the fact that 
stylised violence has become 
•part of their culture. . 

The realwbnyis not that the 

Triads are recruiting in schools 
but that teenagers are learning 
organised crime-can pay in a 
wraidwfaidioferscralyunglaxn- 
orous alternatives. 



Driven by 
vision for a 
better school 


A crucifix hanging on Mr Lawrence's school gates yesterday Photograph: Philip Meech 


WIU BENNETT 

Nothing could have been more 
different from Philip 
Lawrence's own background 
than the west London school 
where he was headmaster and 
outside which he was stabbed to 
death on Friday. 

Mr Lawrence. 48. was tile son 
of Indian Army officer and ed- 
ucated at Ampleforth in North 
Yorkshire, one of Britain's most 
prestigious Roman Catholic 
public schools, and Queens 
College, Cambridge. 

He began his teaching career 
as an English master at St 
Benedict’s. Ealing, west 
London, which, like Ample- 
forth. is run by Benedictine 
monks. But it was in the slate 
sector of education that he 
found his natural niche, relish- 
ing the challenges and difficul- 
ties facing those from a less 
privileged background than his 
own. 

“Although he came from 
quite a privileged background, 
he always wanted to icach in the 
state sector and help children 
with few advantages," said 
Dennis Costello, who taught 
with Mr Lawrence at St Bene- 
dict's. 

Mr Lawrence went on to 
Gunnersbury School. Brent- 
ford. and Lhen St Mark's. Houn- 
slow. both in west London, 
before becoming headmaster at 
Dick Sheppard School in Brix- 
ton. south London. 

There he was attacked but his 
experience of violence at the 
school, since dosed down 
because of its problems, did 
not deter him from the difficult 
world of inner-city teaching. 

At St George's Roman 
Catholic School. Maida Vale, 
west London, where he met his 
death, he was faced by serious 
disciplinary and academic prob- 
lems in a socially and ethnical- 
ly mixed area. 

He was driven by a vision that 
not only should the school im- 
prove but that it could do so. In 
his two wars there he turned it 



Philip Lawrence: Relished 
role in inner-city education 

round and won Lhe respect of 
pupils and parents, who recog- 
nised him as lough but fair and 
caring. 

Realising that many pupils 
had not yet grasped the educa- 
tional basics, he retrained spe- 
cialist subject teachers so that 
a history teacher would also 
leach children to write during 
lessons in Lhat subject. Exami- 
nation results at St George’s im- 
proved and parents began to 
compete to send their children 
there. 

Mr Lawrence bought new 
padlocks lo put on doors and 
gates and kept a check on visi- 
tors because he believed that 
pupils could learn better in a se- 
cure environment and that par- 
ents rightly expected that their 
children "would be safe at 
school, 

Thai belief in safety cost him 
his life when he characteristi- 
cally and unhesitatingly went to 
the aid of William Njoh. aged 
13. as he was attacked by a gang 
outside the school. 

He was a devoted family 
man and he and his wife 
Frances have four children, 
three daughters Maroushka. 
21. Myfwanv. 1« Unity, 13. 
and one son Lucien. 8. They 
were yesterday comforting their 
mother at toe family's semi-de- 
tached home in Eajinc. 



frightened by this evil’ 


JAMESCUSfCK 

“Do not lei this evil frighten 
yon”. On toe second Sunday of 
Advent yesterday, when toe 
Sacred Heart church in Kilbum, 
north London, is normally 
counting down the days to the 
birthday of Christ, h was sostead 
contemplating a death- a mur- 
der, and a “devastating” toss. 

Those who sat in the pews of 
the Roman Catholic church 
just off KQbixrn High Road had 
come to hear mass. That is rou- 
tine for a Catholic community. ' 
Yesterday all that had changed. 

In toe pockets of most paris- 
horierswas the weekly newslet- 
ter penned by Bather Ray 
Warren, a governor of St 
George ’s Schod which Starts the 
week without a headmaster. 
The small newriener is hardly 
ever properly read. Again* lhat 
was not the case yesterday: 

During mass some wbrroad 
parents read dfccreeftlyfY^- 
ren's words in toe newsletter: 
“The evil that exists in our so- : 
dety has caused toe death of tins 
good man. deprived hrswife and 
children of his love and attacked 
our whole community at its 
■ very heart, that is, at our 
school”. 

“St George's is a good 
school”, said Fr Warren. “Do 
not let this evil frighten you”. 

After mass, one parent said; 
“We are not frightened be- 
cause we haven’t had toe time 



Mourners layinmg wreaths at the school gates yesterday 


yeL We are stHJ in shock that 
murder Has happened -on the 
front steps of the place where 
cnir children are educated. 

. As toe school governors and 
representatives met lo discuss 
what measures could be taken 
lo allay Fears for the future - 
such as improved security, 
counsellxng for pupils and the 
temporary closure of toe school 
as a mark-of respect for Philip 
Lawrence 4- the gates ofbis Mai- 
da Vale school continued to be 


the focus of pupils' grief. The 
flowers that were begun to be 
laid on Saturday were building 
into a makeshift shrine to the 
memory of their headmaster. 

At the home where Mr 
Lawrence left headmaster be- 
hind to become a husband and 
father, yesterday was a difficult 
day. A neighbour said the fam- 
ily were “trying to celebrate 
Christmas as best they can". 

The Lawrence children Lu- 
cien, aged 8, and his three old- 


Photograph: Philip Meech 


er sisters, Maroushka, aged 21, 
Myfwany, aged 19, and Unity, 
aged 13, were all with their 
mother, Frances, yesterday. 

According to Father Charts 
Piccoloraini. who administered 
the last rites to Mr Lawrence, 
said: “Frances has told the chil- 
dren: ‘The first thing we will do 
when we get home is do what 
daddy would have done tonighL 
We arc going to go up to the loft 
and bring the Christmas tree 
down’.” 


Deadly classroom battleground 


JOHN CARLIN 

Washington 

Surveillance cameras, two-way. 
radios, hand-held metal detec- 
tors, X-ray machines of the 
tvpe used in airports, magnet- 
ic door locks with secret codes: 
these are some of the para- 
phernalia deemed essential 
these days for crime -control in 
America's inner city schools. 

The New York Board of Ed- 
ucation employs 3 , 000 full time 
security g u a r ds, between 10 and 
20 of whom are. deployed at any 
given moment in eac “ °* “C 



anti radios and toe legal au- 
ihority to make arrests, confis- 


cate f irearms and conduct ran- 
dom searches without warrants. 

Tlie job of school security of- 
ficer has become a career, with 
promotion possible- to bureau- 
cratic positions at New York’s 
School Safety Division. The 
preferred 'requirements for an 
applicant includes degree, mil- 
itary experience and knowl- 
edge of a foreign language. 
Training takes three months. 

Throughout toe United 
States an entire industry has 
evolved around toe imperative 
to try to make the schools less 
unsafe- Increasingly toe job of 
school principal resembles that 
of a prison superintendent. 

The FBI reported- recently 

that wide crime generally is de- 


clining in the US. among 
teenagers it is increasing at an 
alarming rate. And schools are 
one of the main battlegrounds. 

School incidents reported m 
the last two months include: in 
Florida a boy of 14 pulled a 
semi-automatic gun and shot 
dead a 13 -year-old classmate 
who he claimed had been bul- 
lying him; in Denver a boy of 16 
was shot dead with one blast 
from a sawed-off shotgun; in 
New York a girl of 14 was 
slashed in toe face by a group 
of five girls' using box-cutting 
knives-the victim required 1U8 
stitches. 

This last incident prompted 
New York’s mayor, Rudolph 
Gi uliani, to ban the sale 10 mi- 


nors of box-cutters, razor sharp 
tools encased in plastic which 
tend to evade metal detectors. 
School security officers confis- 
cated 22147 box-cutters in New 
York in the last year. 

Guns, however, remain toe 
greatest threat. Police in Balti- 
more reported 122 incidents of 
gun crime in the city’s schools 
in 1994. But there has been 
some encouraging news. The 
introduction of metal detectors 
and security patrols have re- 
duced the incidence of gun-re- 
lated crime in a number of city’ 
schools. In Dade County, Flori- 
da, the number of gun-related 
incidents declined from 22S in 
1993 to 110 in 1994: in St Louis 
it was down from ItiO to 121. 
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David and Goliath: Environmentalists milk publicity as burger chain spends £2m on 18-month hearing set to end in summ^ 

‘McLibel’ case 


sets record for 


longest action 


DANNY PENMAN 


The McDonald’s libel trial 
becomes the longest civil case 
in British history today after 
nearly 1 S months of arguments 
about sewage on restaurant 
floors, workers rights, and ac- 
cusations that the burger chain 
is sexist, racist and homophobic 

Adrian Brett, witness number 
85, will take the stand in the 
High Court in London at 
10:30am and give evidence 
about the burger chain's Colch- 
ester store. His allegations will 
be the latest in a long line that 
have been disseminated around 
the world. 

Initially expected to run for 
four months, die David and Go- 
liath action is expected to have 
Mr Justice Beil in his seat at 
Court 35 of the Royal Courts of 
Justice in the Strand until the 
summer. The case was deemed 
too complicated for a jury. 

McDonald's is suing two en- 
vironmentalists from north 
London to stop the stream of 
allegations against the burger 
chain. Helen Steel, 30, and 
Dave Morris, 41, stand accused 
of distributing a leaflet which 
claims the company sells food 


linked to heart disease and 
cancer, cuts down rainforests, 
and abuses its workforce. It also 
stands accused of corrupting 
children with its advertising. 

The allegations, a distillation 
of paranoia that could be hurled 
at virtually any multinational, 
were contained in a leaflet 
called What's wrong with Mc- 
Donald’s? 

The flyer bad a cull follow- 
ing among green activists in the 
1980s. Then, just as its circula- 
tion was beginning to fall, Mc- 
Donald’s decided to begin court 

from London Greenpeace it Re- 
lieved was responsible for pro- 
ducing and distributing iL 

Three of the group apolo- 
gised to the $26bn corporation 
and promised not to repeat 
the allegations. Helen Steel 
and Dave Morris did not. Mc- 
Donald’s sued for libel and the 
pair decided to light. 

Eighteen months after the 
start of the trial the “McLibel 
Two” are claiming victory. 
“We've already won because 
we’ve not been silenced," said 
Ms SteeL “More than 1.5 mil- 
lion leaflets have been banded 
out since the start of the trial 


and thousands of campaigners 
have pledged to cany on hand- 
ing them out whatever the ver- 
dict. They’ve just given us a 
worldwide platform to air our 
criticisms." 

McDonald’s claims it was 
forced into taking legal action 
because they feared that if they 
did not people would assume 
the allegations were true. There 
have been several attempts to 
settle but the battle is expect- 
ed to last another eight months 

Since the start of the trial nu- 
merous high ranking McDon- 
ald’s executives have been 
forced to testify, including one 
board member, and resources 
worldwide have been used 
countering media interest. 

The burger chain’s legal bill 
is now believed to have topped 
£2m, while that of Ms Steel and 
Mr Morris, who are defending 
themselves, has been financed 
by dole cheques and contribu- 
Bons. A support campaign pro- 
duces a trial summary which is 
posted on the Internet 

Hie previous record for an 
English crvfl action, in which two 
fanners sued over alleged dam- 
age to cattle by waste inciner- 
ators, lasted 198 days. 



Once bitten: The *McUbe) Two’, Helen Steel and Dave Morris, marking the first year anniversary of their defence In June Photograph: Peter McDiairnid 



EU Referendum: New party could torpedo Major 



grows 
at Goldsmith threat 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 


Sir James Goldsmith's Refer- 
endum Party could deprive the 
Conservatives ofl2 seats, an ex- 
said yesterday, anridgrow- 
alann among Tory MPs. 
te Anglo-French million- 
aire’s party threatens to stand, 
on the single issue of Europe, 
in any seat where no main par- 
ty candidate has pledged a ref- 
erendum on membership of 
the European Union. 


Sir lames’s television utter- 
view last weekend worried some 
Tbry MPs, and increased, the 
pressure on John Major to 
promise a referendum on the 
single European currency. Sir 
James insisted . Tbry candidates 
would have to commit them- 
selves to a referendum on the 
Maastricht Treaty itself to avoid 
having a Referendum candidate 
against them -but many feel die 
simple promise of a referendum 
on the single European currency 
would satisfy many of the 


Former Hurd aide 
backs idea of vote 


DONALD MACINTYRE 
and JOHN RENTOUL 


The growing Conservative con- 
sensus behind a pre-election 
promise of a referendum on a 


single European currency is 
f by public 
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underlined today 
backing for the idea from a for- 
mer senior adviser to Douglas 
Hurd. 

Speculation that John Major 
will promise not ro join a sin- 
gle currency without a referen- 
dum is heightened by the call 
from Michael Maday, writing in 
this newspaper, for a “populist 
and principled" pledjge to let the 
people have the final say. 

Mr Maday, who was the se- 
nior political adviser to the for- 
mer foreign secretary until he 
left the Cabinet In July, says 
such a commitment would give 
Mr Major the "political and 
moral high around for the 
stormy penod leading tip to the 
election”. 

Mr Mada/s article is written 
an his own account, but it close- 
ly echoes aiguments Mr Hurd 
himself is understood to have 


deployed within the Cabinet af- 
ter coming round to the idea. 
Mr Maday argues a referendum 
pledge would keep intact the 
Prime Minister’s policy of nei- 
ther ruling in nor out joining a 
single currency, and bridge the 
divide in the Tory party. 

Coming from the pro-Euro- 
pean left of the party, Mr 
Maday's call will strike a chord 
with a number of Tbry MPS on 
the Euro-styptic right who have 
been presang Mr Major for a 
referendum. John Redwood, 


flie former 'Welsh Secretary, 
backed a referendum in his 


campaign 


summer leadeisiu 
against the Prime ! 

Mr Maday says the people 
should be consulted “if and only 
if, the Government were itself 
to recommend that joining the 
final stage of economic and 
monetary union would be in the 
national interest". 

Before leavings the Cabinet, 
Mr Hurd secured significant 
Cabinet support far a referen- 
dum, including that of Michael 
Howard and Malcolm Rifltind. 

Comment, page 15 


DAILY POEM 


The Perils of Diplomacy 

By Sir Thomas Wyatt 


sharp seas in winter nights doth pass 
Tvieen rock and rock; and stiU my foe, alas, 
That is my lord, steereth with cruelness; 

And every hour a thought in readiness, 

As thougfi that death were tight in such a case. 
An endless wind doth tear the sails apace 
Of forced sighs and trusty fearfulness. 

A rain of tears, a cloud of dark disdain. 

Have done the wearied cords peat hinderancet 
Wreathed with error and with ignorance. 

The stars be hid that lead me to this pain; 
Drewted is reason that shouldbe my comfort. 
And / remain, despairing cf the port 


Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-42) diplomat and poet, in his ex- 
Pf metre and diction encouraged the development 

or E nglish poetiy and lay the foundations for the work of the 
great Elizahef han nrv>te PWmun^ o i 



a scarcely concealed metaphor of the hazards of life at the Tu- 
dor court. It appears in Throughthe Glass Window Shines the 
anillustrated antfaolpgy of medieval poetiy and prose pub- 
lished by Little, Brown at £13.99. ^ H 


Smile - to 
fight cost 
of stress 


Workers will be urged to smile 
this week to help relieve stress, 
which now affects one in three 
employees and is one of the 
main causes of ill-health, ac- 
cording to a new report 
A campaign by the British 
Safety Council aims to raise 
awareness of the dangers of 
stress, amid claims that em- 
ployers ignore the problem. 

As Christmas is one of the 
most stressful times of the year, 
the council will launch Smile for 
Safety Week tomorrow. 

Its report said 90 million 


working days were lost every 
year through stress-related ill- 


nesses, costing British industry 
£lJ billion in absenteeism. 

More than 150,000 people 
now received counselling for 
stress, twice as many as 10 
years ago. 
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potential voters for Sir James's 
party. 

Cohn Railings, Of the Uni- 
versity of Plymouth, said: “They 
are right to be worried, lb hold 
on at the next election, the Con- 
servatives have to do as well as 
they did in 1992, and Labour 
have to do as badly, and the Ref- 
erendum Party could still stop 
the Conservatives winning." 

He calculates that if Sir 
James’s party wins 1.5 per cent 
of the electorate, two-thirds of 
whom would otherwise have 
voted Tory, the Tories would 
lose 11 or 12 seats to other par- 
ties. “Our assumptions about 
the prospects for the Referen- 
dum Party are extremely mod- 
est - but fair if you look at the 
history," Mr Railings said. 

Green Party candidates won 
an average 1.8 per cent of the 
vote at the last election. 

“The amount of money he 
says he’ll spend could make a 
lot of difference in some con- 
stituencies,” David Shaw, the 
Euro-sceptic Tbry MP for mar- 
ginal Dover, said yesterday. 

Sir James is reported to be 
prepared to spend £20m on his 
campaign - dose to matching 
tbe spending of each of the two 
main parties. He is believed to 
be ready to employ a polling 
company and an advertising 
agency. He would also qualify 
for a party political broadcast. 

The Referendum Party held 
a training session for candidates 
last weekend, although so far it 
has only two big names: Sir Alan 
Walters, Baroness Thatcher’s 
former economic adviser, who 
will challenge tbe Chancellor, 
Kenneth Clarke far his Rusb- 
cliffe seat, and Sir James him- 
self, who has not decided where 
he will stand. 

After last week's interview, 
the BBC logged 20 calls from 
members ofthe public in sup- 
port of Sir James or inquiring 
about how to join his party. 
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Brent debac le: Report reveals how one section of Tory-controlled council lost £400,000 
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Air pioneer’s 
bequest in 
memory of 
sweetheart 





(Sa % ^-Ipir meeting in Amsterdam? 


CHraSBLACKHURST ' • 

We s tm ins ter Corespondent ;/ 

The recruitment section of 
Brent Council, north-west Lon- 
don, lost £400,000 of public 
money, including thousands, to: 
hold a staff meeting at Sdupol 
airport, Amsterdam, accord-' 
ing to an independent report. 

Labows demanding that the 
district auditor inve&igates Ad' 
Shop, the arm of th&oarth Lou- - 
don Conservative -con trolled 
council responsfelefor placing^ ’ 
advertisements and recrahing - : 
staff. Labour says that, if.npo-j 
essaiy, councillors should^ be 
surcharged. ■■ -~ f f 

The Oppositions also seek-, 
ing the head of Bob Blackman, 
the present leader of Brent 
CcmnoL They claim he triedtoc 
prevent an independent report 
mto the debacle being dis- : 
cussed in public and inantain- 
hc should res^nhxni the epura 
cil and stand down as ibty. 
candidate for Bedford. 


- Anmdependent report com- 
missiohed by the council stated 
• that- Ad Shop lost £400,000 of 
the councfl’s money.' Set up 
three years, agio and wholly 
downed by the council. Ad Shop 
was wound up in February this 
..year, The report, prepared by 
a former police bmcer, Derek 
’Owen,fbund that £23,800 was 
spent on alcohol, lunches and 
flying 14 pwpje to Amsterdam 
for a one-hour staff meeting in 
the airport’s VIP lounge, 
i Ken Livingstone, MP for 
: Brent East,, has' tabled two 
Commons eariy-day motions 
-also s^hed by Brem South MP. 

; PSaul Boateng, highlighting ins : 
concern at events at Ad Shop' 
and the Owen report, winch, Mr 
Iiyingsionecl^ . 

.has tried to suppress. - 
7 J^ Uvmgstone alleges m, 
t&tnotknjs that Mr Blackman 
insisted the Own report be <fc- 
cussed.in dosed session, hired 
Securicpr to dxstzSbute it, and or- 
dered coundBrns to sign an un- 




Ken Uvh^stonedef^ and f^Boateng, labour for Brent, 

allege In earfy-day motions that losses were covered up 


dertaking not to show it to 
anyone. “The report is printed 
on. bright red paper so that it 
cannot be photocopied, lb be 
doubly certain, every sheet of the 
report, which is several inches 
thick, has the name of the coun- 
cillor receiving it woven into the 
paper,” said Mr Livingstone. 

The motions, together with a 


speech he made to MPs in the 
Commons chamber debating 
the Second Reading of the Au- 
dit Bill, describe the latest con- 
troversy to hit Brent. The losses 
were covered up, claims Mr Liv- 
ingstone. because Richard 
Buckley, the chair of the Brent 
Business Board, the body that 
oversaw Ad Shop, was having an 
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affair with Ruth Jackson. Ad 
Shop's director. Mr Livingstone 
alleges that Mr Buckley “had a 
clear and substantia] non-pe- 
cuniarv interest . . , and used 
his position to prevent these 
losses coming to light". 

The Owen report says the af- 
fair began in October 1993 and 
was reported by Mr Buckley to 
the council's chief executive. 
Charles Wood. Mr Livingstone 
is demanding to know if Mr 
Wood reported the affair to the 
council leader and if he advised 
Mr Buckley to stop chairing 
Brent Business Board meetings. 

Thirteen Ad Shop workers 
lost their jobs following the 
losses but, Mr Livingstone says, 
Mr Buckley intervened to pres- 
surise the council official John 
Walker, to raise Ms Jackson's 
redundancy payment by £6,700. 

The Owen report questions 
the legality of this pay-off and 
draws'll to the district auditor's 
attention. The report also rec- 
ommends the district auditor in- 


vestigate the specific loss on the 
trip to Schipol. “We can only 
imagine if Lambeth council had 
done that,” said Mr Living- 
stone. “Conservative members 
would have been very unhappy." 

Ad Shops fall. concludes the 
Owen report, was brought 
about by ideological zeal. A dri- 
ve to privatise many of Brent's 
functions by breaking the coun- 
cil organisation into 170 busi- 
ness units, including Ad Shop, 
was flawed by “the failure ... to 
implement a sound infrastruc- 
ture in support of the business 
units from inception, coupled to 
an almost total lack of positive 
or effective monitoring ". This. 
Owen says, was “the primary 
cause of the Ad Shop’s demise 
and subsequent closure". 

A spokeswoman for Brent 
council said yesterday: “We 
can't comment because the 
Owen report has not vet been 
made public." She added that 
the council would decide soon 
whether to publish it. 


ANDREW HARTLEY 

A pensioner who was one of the 
first women ever to fly and lived 
alone in a council flat, left £2m 
when she died. 

Included in Margaret Gill’s 
will was a bequest for £400.000 
to the Norfolk lifeboat station 
which had searched for her 
wartime sweetheart after he 
ditched his plane in the North 
Sea. 

Miss Gill, aged 87, never 
married. The search by the 
lifeboat crew at WelJs-next-the- 
Sea, north Norfolk, proved 
fruitless, but before she died. 
Miss Gill told friends and neigh- 
bours in Walton -on-the-Hill. 
near Reigate, Surrey, that she 
would repay the lifeboat 
station for its efforts. 

She left her entire fortune, 
which she had inherited, to 
charity. 

A close friend, Mary Bush, 
said the spinster never got over 
losing her sweetheart: “She 
told me once that she would 
love to have had children but it 
was not to be. Sbc said some- 
thing about how the young man 
wbo might have fulfilled that 
was lost at sea." 

Mrs Bush that she had nev- 
er seen any evidence of the pen- 
sioner's huge fortune: “There’s 
no way you could have called 
her extravagant. Her towels, 
sheets and blankets all had 
holes in them. She lived in a 
council flat and it's no wonder 
she did not gel a reduction in 
rent”. 

Miss Gill’s god-daughter 
Carol Murphy said: “During the 
war she flew bombers from 
manufacturers around the 
world to airbases. She knew 
people in the Air Force. 1 was 
told she left money to the RNL1 
because there was a man who 
she was fond of who was killed 
in the war. 

“He was a pilot and I think 
his plane may hate ditched in 
the sea. According to stories in 
the family she had been total- 
ly deaf since childhood and 
learned to fly to help build up 
her morale. Her doctor told her 
that to build courage she should 


try something th3i no woman 
had tried before. 

“Amy Johnson had flown to 
Australia solo in one direction 
and 1 think that Margaret flew 
the other way, although she was 
fiercely private about it and 
never wanted publicity." 

The lifeboat station at Wells- 
□cxt-the-Sca has been there 
since 1869 and money from 
Miss Gill s bequest is expected 
to be spent on Us upkeep. 

In one crash, in 1942, a Lan- 
caster bomber crashed off the 
coast of Norfolk and a crew 
from Wells-next-the-Sea was 
launched. The pilot was pulled 
from the wreckage but died, 
despite vain attempts by the 
crew to save his life. 

Miss Gill, a minister's daugh- 
ter. worked as an auxiliary 
nurse at the Chailcy Heritage 
Hospital for crippled children 
during the early 1930s. 

She then set her heart on be- 
coming a pilot - an extraordi- 
nary ambition at a time when 
women motorists were rare. 
After flying lessons at Gatwick, 
she moved to India, where she 
managed to continue her flying 
with friends in Madras. On her 
return to England, in 1935, she 
decided to pass all of her flying 
tests before approaching the Air 
Ministry for her licence. 



Margaret Gill, in a photograph 
dating from around the time 
of the First World War 
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Oxbridge survey: Sex and drugs take back seat as undergraduates display preference for the Bible, monogamy and hard work 


Students 
come clean 


K there was a. general ▼• 
•(•ctkxi tomorrow, 
which way would you veto? . 


Uftetfrtmkpw took • • -s ; : • v l.Tfte 


Nm LDP 
«% p19.11 


with change 
of image 


^asr* 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 


The Brideshead image may 

never be the same again. Today's 

Oxbridge students list Jesus 

Christ and their own parents as 
their greatest heroes, the Bible 
as their favourite book and go- 
ing to church among their 
leisure activities. 

And if that were not bad 
enough, a significant proportion 
seem to be teetotal virgins who 
work too hard and hope for a 
good job, if the finding s of the 
Independent'* latest survey with 
the Gierwed and Varsity student 
newspapers are to be believed. 

Even among the two-thirds of 
respondents who were not vir- 
gins, most preferred to restrict 
their activities to the confines 
of a steady relationship. Only 
one in 10 had had more than 
five sexual partners. 

While nine out of 10 had 
drunk some alcohol in the week 
before the survey, fewer than 
one in three had drunk more 
than the recommended safe 


level for men. Jnstone in 36 now 
drinks more than 50 units per 
week, compared with one in 
eight last year. 

IMnkmg and socialising were 
the most popular leisure activ- 
ities but going to church rated 
fourth after sport and music. 
Drama, watching television, 
writing and spending time with 
a partner were all popular ways 
of spending spare time. 

Academic work takes prior- 
ity over politics or social life; 
only a quarter say they do too 
little academic work while al- 
most one-third think they do 
more than enough- While 4 per 
cent said they did “hardly any”, 
and 23 per cent did “not 
enough”, 32 per cent felt they 
spent more than enough time 
on their studies. 

The students show little in- 
terest in politics and 10 per cent 
do not intend to vote in the next 
general election, while one in 
five remain undecided about 
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they never vote. Among those 
who wfll vote party allegiances 
are in line with national trends, 
with labour holding a 30-point 
lead over the Conservatives. 


Haying won their places in 
Britain’s Site universities, the 


students were in the main hap- 
py with their choice. More than 
four out of 10 thought their 


how to vote. In the population 
as a whole only one in 12 are un- 


four out of 10 thought their 
couxses were the best m Britain 
in their discipline, while a 
quarter thought they were not 
Hie undergraduates of the 
1990s do not seem to worry 
about jobs. Almost seven out of 
10 thought their prospects were 
“good” or “very good,” while 
fewer than one in 10 thought the 
outlook was poor. Women, 
however, were likely to have a 
lower opinion of their employ- 


as a whole only one in 12 are un- 
decided and 6 per cent say 


ment chances, with 56 per cent 
thinking they were good and 15 


thinking they were good and 15 
per cent poor. 


Open questions such as 
“Who do you most admire?” 
and “What is your favourite 
book? ” brought a huge variety 
of responses. Quentin Taranti- 
no, Richard Branson and James 
Bond were listed as heroes 
alongside Stepben Hawking 

and Mahatma Hanrihi while tin* 

choice of books ranged from 
Madonna’s Sex to AjV. Milne's 
Winnie die Pooh. 

But aspiring students who stiD 
want to enjoy the wilder side of 
university tae might be best 
advised to choose Cambridge. 
More than four out of 10 Cam- 
bridge students said they were 
having a “great” time, while only 
one in 10 were similarly happy 
with life at Oxford. Almost one 
in 10 Oxford students are “def- 
initely not" enjoying themselves 
compared with less than 1 per 
cent at Cambridge. 
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Food for thought: Students relax in 




in the quest for 
the perfect CV 


JOHN ELLIOTT 




Cambridge students are happy 
and confident of employment, 
but original thought now seems 
to be the exception rather than 
the norm. 

It seems that Cambridge is 
close to becoming just a nurs- 
ery for budding management 
consultants. Competition for 
jobs means that the CV is 
all, and imagination is the 
casualty. 

It would be too harsh to 
hold students alone to blame for 
this: lack of interest in domes- 
tic politics is due more to cross- 


party dullness than to apathy. 
Labour has cornered the vote. 


Labour has cornered the vote, 
but the telling figure is that 33 
per cent of students would not 
vote or are undecided. 

In 1995, students who are in- 
volved in politics tend to be at- 
tracted to single issues in which 
moral satisfaction can (paddy be 
gained, and where zeal and 
commitment can have some 
real impact. It seems that stu- 
dents are lacking inspiration, 
while the absence of idealism or 
charisma in politics has con- 
tributed to student apathy. 

Signs of spiritual malaise 
crop up elsewhere. The names 
that recur in reply to the ques- 
tion “Who do you most ad- 
mire?” are all sound and 
wholesome: Jesos, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Martin Tjiffrer King . 
However, with the exception of 
the theoretical physicists 


Stephen Hawking and Richard 
Feynman, it seems a great 
shame that no great men or 
women of ideas were named. 

The only icons that shine in 
anon-humanrightsfiekiareei- 
thcr anachronistic, like Darwin, 
or are fiscal pragmatists such as 
Richard Bnmson and Margaret 
Thatcher. There is no mention 
of Roland Barthes, or even con- 
temporary humanitarians like . 
Hany Wii or \&dav HaveL 

The novels held in highest es- 
teem by students are smilady 
hackneyed and unexciting - 
mid-teens reading such as JRR 
Tblkein’s Lord of the Bings, 
George Orwell's 1984 and 
Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mock- 
ogfeznlAlthoi^ Wifi Setf fear 
tured large on Oxford students’ 
lists, only one daredevil chanced 
his arm and named Cock and 
Bull as essential reading. 

Tbnriog to drugs, 48 per cent 

of respondents hare toed 3te- 
gal narcotics, and around 16 per 
cent have tried something 
s tronger than the “reefer” that 1 
mum, dad and Chnton shared j 

in the Sixties. However, drug 


to pretend mat in the absence 
afideaadrug takers per scare 
interesting. It seems that Cam- 


bric^ needs direction. 

■ John EBiott is editor of die 
OmibridgsUmmitynew^per 
Varsity. 


one thing, it is that you can 
prove anything with figures. At 
first glance, readers will note 
that the Bible is now officially 
our favourite book and Jesus 
Christ the man of the moment 

Far be it from me, of course, 
to allege that the Christian 
Unions may hare resolved to fill 
in our questionnaire en masse 
... but n the nation’s youngfiSte 
b spearheading some sort of re - 
ligious revival, I can’t say I’ve 
noticed iL 

Nothing else will brand the 
Oxford student as all that un- 
usual. Thosewbose view of life 
at university is all seething hor- 
mones and writhing bodies, 
hare been misinformed. - 

On average, students can ex- 
pect to find one or maybe two 
sexnalpartners in their time 
here. Three out of 10 students 
arevugms-slighlty fewer than- 
last year, but hardly enough 
to mark Oxford out as the Las 
Vegas of sex 

Our drug-taking experience 
is evidently more finely honed 
than it was in Bill Clinton's day. 
Among those who have dab- 
bled, cannabis remains the sta- 
ple, but a quarter have tried 
ecstasy as welL More than one 
in 10 have experimented with 
cocaine. 

The Oxford students who 
were most likely to have tried 
illegal drugs were ex- 


independent school men. And 
the least likely? The 'state- 
school male, at 48 per cent. An 
interesting disparity, you might 
think, but not enough to' support 
the view of Oxford University 
as a two-tiered society of 
earnest working-class scholars 
on the one hand, and louche 
aristocratic dilettantes on the 
other. The rest of our results faO 
to suggest anything other than 
how integrated our community 
has become. 

Bor example, whatever kind 
of school you went to, if you are 
an Oxford student today you axe 
extremely unlikely to vote Con- 
servative. In Oxford as much as 
anywhere else, 1995 has be- 
longed to Tbny Blair only one 
in three would have voted for 
him this tim e last year. 

All in all the Oxford student 
is scarcely different from any 
otheryoung person. We might 
take more drugs than chit coun- 
terparts at Cambridge, and we 
might have more sex. More of 
us might vote Labour. Wfe might 
have a mo re cynical view of uni- 
versity life, with only 10 per cent 
of Oxonians claiming they are 
having “a great time”, as against 
almost half of all students at the 
Other Place. But really these 


30ft D 


th in gs say less about us than 
they do about Cambridge. 


■ Conal Walsh is editor of the 
Oxford University newspaper 
GberwelL 


Surprisingly enough, there arc many reasons why an 
insurance company won’* insure you. 

Whether you re looking for household or car insurance; 
you {ive in wrong area, if you’ve had a break-in or 
accident previously, or if you’re simply the wrong age. 
you re hkely to end up with a policy at an inflated price. 

However at Swinton, wc have access to a wide range of 
policies, so whatever your circumstances, we’re more 
!!kcly to find a policy that’s right tor you and your pocket- 
For competitive household or car insurance, freephone 
Swinton or contact your local branch. You’ll soon be reassured 
that at least one company wants your business, f We do.; 
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for women MPs 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political ^C«ixs|)ondent 

The legality of Labour’s policy 
of reserving half its wirmahle 
parliamentary seals for women 
wifi be. tested m Leeds Indus- 
tnalTHbunal today as two. men 
open their sex discrimination 
diaim against the party. 

The policy has split the 
Labour Party, but also divides 
its opponents. The Conserva- 
tives have attacked it as “polit- 
ical correctness run wild”, but 
are also embarrassed by 
Labour's choice of 39 women 
candidates in winnable seats. 
Only two women have been 
chosen to fight safe Tory seats, 
while three Tbiy women MPs 
are retiring. Senior sources at 
Ibry Central Office ray they wiD 
ensure that the approved nst of 
candkiates - a! present split 450- 
■150 in favour'of men - is split 
half-and-half between the sex- 
es after the next election, al- 
though local Tbiy associations 
would not be required either to 
shortlist or select women. 

Meanwhile, Peter Jepson, a 
part-time law lecturer blocked 
as a Labour candidate for two 
London seats, sees himself in 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Ova: haff of motorists are risk- 
ing serious nedr injuries because 
their head restraints are badly 
adjusted, according to a survey 
by the RAC ' 

A spot diedc by the motor- 
ing organisation found that 55 
per cent of head restraints were 
set at the wrongpositioQ to pre- 
vent whiplash injuries in the 
event of an accident . 

Fxftn ,mrt I Crag, ~ ra mjtai pm; 

manager of the RAC, said: 
“The top of the' head restraint 
should be set level with the top 
of the driver’s head rather than 
at neck height If it s at neck 
he^ghLin an accident the bead 
is thrownbadc over the topof 


the role of David against an 
establishment Goliath — a view 
di smis sed as “self-pitying” by 
Labour supporters of women's 
quotas, who point out that men 
will still- comprise over three- 
Quarters of Labour MPs after 
the next election. 

. Mr Jepson will represent 
both himself and Roger Dyas- 
■Elliott, who is . barred as a 
candidate in Keighley. He will 
have "limited*’ help from the 
Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion (EOC), and unpaid help 
from a newly qualified barrister. 
The Labour Party wiD be rep- 
resented by a leading Queen’s 
Counsel, James Goudie, who 
once shared an office with the 
Labour leader Tbny Blair in the 
chambers of Lord Irvine, the 
shadow Lord Chancellor. 

Mr Jepson, who says he is in 
favour of more “positive action” 
to help women into parliament, 
claims the policy breaches the 
1975 Sex Discrimination Act 
and the 1976 European equal- 
treatment directive. The case 
will turn first on whether, un- 
der the Act, the Labour Party 
in safe Labour seals can be seen 
as a professional body confer- 
ring qualifications by con 


it and it can be worse than 
having no restraint at afi.” 

• Canadian research' found 
that as men are generally taller 
than women and restraints are 
generally set too low, twice as 
many men as women have 
pooriy positioned restraints. 

. Mr King said that while 
whiplash is classified as a minor 
injury, the after-effects are of- 
ten severe. Sufferers spend an 
iwerage of 39 daysoff wodk and 
at least S per cent have not re- 
covered fully four years after the 

accident. : 

A recent study by the Trans- 

e Research . Laboratory 
d that 70 per- cent of peo- 
ple slightly injured in road ac- 
cidents suffered whiplash. The 
average compensation for 


whiplash injury is £1,200 and the 
RAC says that research by the 
Department of Transport' sug- 
gests that the cost to the UK 
economy is £2bn per year. 

The RAC is combining with 
its European counterparts to 
press the European Commis- 
sion to lobby for universal stan- 
dards of head restraint. The 
RAC says they should be re- 
quired to have a minimum 
height, be fitted in such a way 
as to reduce the distance be- 
tween the head and the restraint 
and should be stiffer and 
tougher than many of the 
existing restraints. 

Better restraints would not 
only reduce the seriousness of 
injuries in many crashes, but 
also prevent many injuries. 


A river reborn: Pioneering project to restore waterway to 17th-century glory 

Turning 
back the 
tide of 
industry 

MICHAEL PRESTAGE 


access to the “profession” of 
being an MP. The tribunal is 
likely to lake the view that the 
choice of MP is a matter for con- 
stituency voters, but if there is 
ambiguity in the Act, Mr Jep- 
son claims it must be interpreted 
in line with the Euro-directive. 

Mr Jepson, a 44-year-old 
PhD student, has a master’s de- 
gree in labour law and is study- 
ing race discrimination for his 
thesis, and has been a party 
member for 16 years. He was a 
local councillor in Tameside, 
Greater Manchester, until 1989. 

Labour’s policy has split legal 
opinion. Last year the EOC ob- 
tained counsel's opinion from 
Michael Beloff QC - head of 
Mr Blair's wife Cherie Booth's 
legal chambers - that the poli- 
cy was lawful. But Lord Lester, 
who advised the former Home 
Secretary Roy Je nkins on dis- 
crimination law. says it is noL 

Mr Blair has been unenthu- 
siastic about the policy. In July, 
he described it as “not ideal at 
alT, and said itwould apply only 
to the next general election, 
before coming under review. 

The case, postponed from 27 
July, is scheduled to continue 
until next Monday. 
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Fresh water: The River Cole, in Wiltshire, which could become a model for regeneration Photograph: John Lawrence 


A two- kilometre stretch of the 
River Cole, near Swindon, in 
Wiltshire, has been restored to 
its 17th-century state as part of 
a pilot project to show how 
water courses damaged by hun- 
dreds of years of industrialisa- 
tion and intensive agriculture 
can be transformed. 

Those who have contributed 
to returning the river to its nat- 
ural state - including the Na- 
tional Rivers' Authority, the 
National Trust, English Nature 
and the Countiyside Commis- 
sion - hope it wiD be a showcase 
for what can be achieved on 
rivers across lowland England. 

A similar scheme is being un- 
dertaken along the length of the 
River Skeme, Darlington, ip 
show the improvements possi- 
ble in an urban environment 
where industry has taken its toIL 

Work on both projects is be- 
ing carried out by the River 
Restoration Project (RRP), an 
organisation which brings to- 
gether the various bodies 
involved in river managemenL 

The RRP believes that sub- 
sidies under such schemes as 
“set-aside", where farmers are 
paid not to farm, could be bet- 
ter used lo restore rivers and 
their natural flood planes. The 
benefits for conservation, recre- 
ation and economic use will be 
studied on the Cole. 

The River Cole runs from 
Swindon to Lechlade. where it 
joins the Thames. On the trans- 
formed stretch at the village of 
Cole&hill. the river had become 
little more than a glorified ditch 
before work began. 

Surrounding flood meadows 
were drained to allow corn 
and, more recently, rape, to be 
grown. The stubble of last sum- 
mer's crop can still be seen, but 
now the restoration work is 
complete, flooding will again 
take place across ! 20 acresof 
meadow. It is hoped that 
wildlife will flourish 

The engineering work com- 
pleted last month at a cost of 
£lm means the river is back in 
its meandering form, its depth 
has heen reduced to four or live 
feet fords, banks, new bridges 
and sluice gates have all been 
put in place. 
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Today, a box fer Frederick Ashton’s Tales of Beatrix Potter 


■ JLwould Ekb to offer- you the best 
seats ip. the house. All .this week we 
are giving you the chance lb win top 
class tickets lo shows ranging from 
opera to baSet to drama. • 

Today you could win a Grand Tier 
Box for four at London's Royal 
Opera. House to see two of Freder- 
ick Ashton's acdaimed^rpductiqos, 
IxsPatineurs and the- Tales of Beat- 
rix Potter. 

. These spellbinding ballets will en- 
chant youngsters and delight adults. 
TMespf Beatrix: Rotter features every- 
one's favourite characters, including 
Peter Rabbit, Jemima Puddleduck, 
Jeremy Esher and the Two Bad 

Mice. The stagjbgjs magnificent, with 

costumes !aud masks designed by 
Christine Edzard and Rostislav 

Pa trocars, 

Ashton’s sublime , choreography, 
evokes the wonder: of a winter’s 
skating party. " - ■: tv ” *: 

The prizewinner’s performance 
takes place cm Saturday 23 
ber, 1995, and to be in with a change 
of winning a box for four simply an-: 
swer the foflowing question. - 1 y 

Question: What kind of 
creature is Beatrix Patter’s 'l. 
character Mrs Ttggywinkte?. 

Then calk 






other times. Normal . . • . , 

lishing rules apply, wth noca&fa al- 
ternative. Sony, not applicable to 

re ft?fort^detafls of this show - 
dates, times and prices - please caJi 
0171 3(M 4000. 
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Are you expecting the Stole to pay for 
your child’s university education? 


At present, the maximum grant for students going 
to university is £1,885 per year. According to 
Personal Finance magazine, this is still £2.000 
short of what the average student needs. That 
leaves a shortfall of £6,000 over a three -year 
course, even rf the student gets a maximum grant - 
and grants are due to be cut by a further 10% in 
1937. All of this puts more and more pressure on 
parents to finance theii children's further 
education. In response. Midland has developed a 


Children's investment Plan, which you can use to 
generate a regular income for your child or to 
produce a lump sum. Essentially a unit trust- linked 
investment. it has several advantages, ft not only 
has the potential to outperform a deposit account, 
but is also far more tax-efficient because it can take 
advantage of your child's £3.525 annual income 
tax allowance - a considerable benefit. Please 
note: your investment can go down as well as up 
and may fall below the amount originally invested. 


The Listening Bnnk 



For mors information, complete aid return the coupon io: Midland Personal 
financial Services, FffiEPQST. Southampton S015 iXF. or Id arrange an 
appointment with a Midland Personal financial Planning Manager, call us on 
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Bosnia peace process: France warns Dayton deal may be thrown into jeopardy if Serbs play cat-and-mouse 

Deadline 




runs out 
over pilots 




MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

As France's deadline ap- 
proached for the Bosnian Serbs 
to produce the two missing 
French pflots, there was no 
sign the Serbs were willing to 
comply, and speculation mount- 
ed (hat the pilots, shot down 
three months ago, were dead. 
The French Foreign Minister, 
Hervfi de Chare tie, said in Lon- 
don on Friday that if the men 
were not handed back by mid- 
night yesterday, the entire 
Bosnian peace process could be 
in danger. 

Last week. President Jacques 
Chirac threatened the Bosnian 
Serbs with unspecified conse- 
quences if the phots were not 
produced, and at last week's 
Peace Implementation Con- 
ference in London, France 
made clear that prospects for 
peace in former Yugoslavia 
could hinge on the fate of the 
pilots. Pans is keen to ensure 
that there is clarity about the pi- 
lots before It hosts the cere- 
monial signing of the Dayton 
accords in Parts on Thursday. 

The magazine Paris Match 
published photographs in Sep- 
tember that purported to show 
the two pilots, Frederic Chiffot 


and Jose Souvignet, still alive af- 
ter their Mirage jet was shot 
down over the Bosnian Serb 
headquarters. Pale, on 30 Au- 
gust. Early last week, the French 

Defence Minister, Charles Mil- 
km. said he bad information that 
the two were being held by a 
Bosnian Serb group. 

But Mr Chirac said later he 
had no reliable information 
even that the pilots were alive. 
A French parliamentary dele- 
gation went to Belgrade last 
week to find out more, but left 
with no further information. 

The most bizarre contribution 
was a statement (wo months ago 
by President Slobodan Milose- 
vic of Serbia that the two pilots 
had been removed from a hos- 
pital in Pale and their where- 
abouts was no longer known. 

The statement was inter- 
preted variously as strange 
enough to be true, or a fabri- 
cation to cover up the fact that 
Mr Milosevic had been unable 
to produce them. 

Last week, one French report 
said the two had been serious- 
ly injured while in captivity - it 
was speculated that one had lost 
a leg —and dial this was the rea- 
son both why they had been in 
hospital and why they had not 
yet been handed back. 




The Independents appeal toe the 

now raised more than £ 50 , 000 . 
Wfe are asking readers to sup- 
port four charities working to 
help child victims of the Balkan 
ware : Child Advocacy interna- 
tional, Save the Children, the 

Red Cross and War Child. 

Please donate, using the 
coupon printed below. 

KiSSKr ] 


CHILDREN OF 
WAR APPEAL 


i make a 

i to help children in 
i\l^Deiavte.r enclose 
i^ctiegu^postaf. . 

made payable to 
f6rie=<sf the following 


AihwMcy. ' . : ’ 
}hjto irtttootf 1 

i □ Brftisbfted Cross 
iFopneir Yugoslavia Appeal 


Faith in action: A Muslim brigade of the Bosnian army marching in a military parade in Zenica, central Bosnia 


At the same time, Radovan 
Karadzic, the Bosnian Serb 
leader, said that Mr Chirac 
could speed up freedom for the 
pilots if be obtained assurances 
for Bosnian Serbs over their fu- 
ture in Sarajevo. 

Officially, Fiance expressed 
disgust that the safety of the 


pilots could be treated as a bar- 
gaining chip. Since the accords 
were agreed in Dayton, Ohio, 
however, France has argued 
for improved guarantees for 
Bosnian Serbs in Sarajevo. 

It was impossible to say 
whether Mr Karadzic’s veiled 
threat meant the plots were still 


alive or whether it was a last, 
cynical attempt to benefit from 
the continued uncertainty. 

One reason why Mr Chirac 
and French minist ers insist on 
clarity about the pitots' fate is 
that French public opinion has 
been unusually concerned 
about their plight. 


In the past, France has tak- 
en military casualties as a fact 
of war. /ill French troops in 
Bosnia volunteer for the post- 
ing, and even the toss of more 
than 50 men in Bosnia so far has 
caused no public outcry. 

The plight of the two pilots, 
however, has stirred opinion in 


Photograph: Reuter 


France. The pilots 1 wives have 
written to Mr Chirac, asking for 
ah explanation; Mr Cbiflbft fa- 
ther has lobbied local politicians 
in southern France. Last week 
the Nancy symphony orchestra 
gave a fund-raising concert 
near the air base in Lorraine 
where the men were stationed. 
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Drive to rebuild Bosnia 
leaves UN in the cold 


MICHAEL SHERIDAN 

Diplomatic Editor 

An entirely new structure for 
peace enforcement and the 
rebuilding of Bosnia has been 
established following the Peace 
Implementation Conference in 
London, which concluded on 


the drama of the two missing 
French pilots, the conference 
decided the framework for the 
international effort over the 
next 12 months. 

The London meeting abol- 
ished the old foteraafiona] Con- 
ference on Former Yugoslavia, 
which operated under the Unit- 
ed Nations in Geneva. The 
transition to a Peace Imple- 
mentation Council marks the 
burial of the UN’s political au- 
thenitym the Balkans. The UN 
Secretary-General, Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, was given a 
walk-on role at the London con- 
ference. But the UN secretariat 
will now digest this blow to its 
prestige, which signifies the 


end of the extravagant hopes re- 
posed in the UN as an instru- 
ment of a new world order 
after the Cold War. 

The UN will not be repre- 
sented (m a Steering Board of 
the Peace Implementation 
Council, which vrill be made up 
of the Group of Seven industrial 
.gauntries (Britain, the US, 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy 
and Japan) together with Rus- 
sia, the European Union and 
the Organisation of die Islam- 
ic Conference. 

This broad spectrum of in- 
terests will be overseen by Dud 
Bildt, the former Swedish prime 
minister, who was named as 
High Representative by the 
London conference. 

Mr Bildt will play a critical 
part in Tnamtarnmg relations be- 
tween the civilian operation 
and the Nato Peace Imple- 
mentation Force, dealing with 
the Supreme Allied Comman- 
der-Europe, General George 
Joulwan of the United States. 

Mr Bildt said one priority is 
to reassure die Serb inhabitants 


of Sarajevo whose suburbs are 
due to pass under government 
control- “I have told the gov- 
ernment of Bosnia to make 
statements and to take actions 
designed to help the confi- 
dence of the Serbs,” he said. 

Mr Bildt said he would es- 
tablish a presence in the Serb 
through an intema- 
tronaipolice force and human- 
itarian aid. A Human Rights 
Thsk Force will operate 
throughout Bosnia. 

The UN High Cbmmissioner 
for Refugees, Sadafco Ogata, 
called for the creation of a 
Trust Fund to start housing re- 
pairs and building new homes. 

Reconstruction efforts also 
are to be speeded up by the 
World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Elections across Bosnia are to 
take place within six to nine 
months. The London confer- 
ence pledged full support for a 
mission of the Organisation for 
Security and Co-operation in 
Europe, which will prepare and 
conduct the elections. 
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prophet of the 
Information Age 


No other management guru has more 
pulling power, says Bryan Appleyard. His 
message to companies is: beware the 
nation-state, it can damage your outlook 



T he Information Age Is an incom- 
prehensible cliche. Every one 
knows that we are in or approach- 
ing iu bnt no one knows quite what 
it means. Even technocrats such as 
Bill Gates succeed only in evoking 
a general sense of global revolutionary trans- 
formation. What exactly it means, what pre- 
cisely is going to happen - what, most 
urgently, we are supposed to do about it - all 
remain shadowy uncertainties. 

For the individual this may be a marginal 
issue. For the company, however, it is a mat- 
ter of life-and death. Information technology 
has proved a corporate killer, destroying old 
companies, creating new ones and detonat- 
ing the complacency of once impregnable 
fortresses such as IBM.. And in the wake of 
IT comes globalisation, the transformation of 
the world into a single market through tbe 
instant availability of information, the philoso- 
pher's stone of the new age. 

Companies, even small ones, now know 
they must surf the global technological wave 
or die. The trouble is, they must do so in igno- 
rance. They know that (mange is happening, 
they may know a few general trends, but 
beyond that there is a predictive vacuum. Into 
this vacuum have rushed the management 
theorists - technocratic gurus offering cor- 
porate solutions. In Gub Gass you see r anks 
of eager managers consuming their books for 
hints about what to do next, how to get on. 
From such bools and from conferences, big 
money is to be made and so, unsurprisingly, 
some of these gurus are plainly frauds. Oth- 
ers deal in the minutiae of management, some 
with die culture of companies. But tbe most 
interesting of them attempt to explain the 
whole world to the company mind- And of . 
these, the. most important is the Tbkyo 
prophet, midear engineer turned manage- 
ment consultant Kemchi Ohmae. 

Ohmae’s importance lies in the fact that he 
has become much more- than a corporate' 
adviser. For roost of his career he has been a 
senior partner of lhe management consultants 
McKinsey & Co. But even when he was with 
McKmsey, he was voted the most influential 
person in Japan for his impact on public opin- 
ion. Now he has left to become a one-man 
consultancy for governments and companies. 

Ohmae s central point is that we are mov- 
ing into a single, information-driven economy. 
This subverts all existing frontiers and most 
contemporary knowledge. The nation state is 


dissolving, to be replaced by regions of eco- 
nomic interest. Yet most of our economic 
information about the world still comes from 
state sources. It is, as a result, largely wrong. 
“In a borderless economy," he writes, “any 
statistical regime that takes the nation slate 
as its primary unit of analysis is - and must 
be - badly out of date." 

So. for example, the trade wars between 
the United States and Japan happen because 
there is thought to be a huge trade imbal- 
ance - Japan in massive surplus, the US in 
huge deficit. In reality, says Ohmae, there is 
no such imbalance. If an American silicon 
chip manufacturer sells chips in Osaka, they 
may well have been made in Malaysia and 
will not, therefore, show up in US exports. 
Once all such “hidden" deals are taken into 
account, both the surplus and the deficit van- 
ish. Tbe trade wars are being fought over an 
illusion. 

The illusion is created by the antiquated 
interests of the nation slate. The real eco- 
nomic units of the new world order are 
regions that cut across national borders. So 
the true interests of the north of Japan may 
lie, for example, in fishing deals made with 
eastern Russia rather than in bureaucratic 
- subjugation to Tokyo or Osaka. In the case 
of the UK, Wales and Scotland may be bet- 
■ ter off working with New York. Hong Kong 
or Paris than with London. 

This idea has immense political implica- 
tions. Tbe nation state tends to be driven by 
highly inefficient political considerations. In 
Japan, for example, the centrality of rice and 
its cultivation both to the culture and to the 
bureaucracy has led to a highly protectionist 
agricultural regime which results in uneco- 
nomic rice paddies persisting dose to the cen- 
tre of Tokyo, the most industrially dynamic 
region in the post-war world. This level" of pro- 
tectionism means that Japanese consumers, 
possessed of a home agricultural base, pay 
more for their food than the Singaporeans, 
who import everything they eat. 

All nation states tend towards protection- 
ism because they wish to preserve their own 
power. But information technology means 
that such policies will inevitably be under- 
mined. A customer in Sapporo can order 
clothes, via credit card, from LL Bean in 
Maine and they will be delivered by DHL, 
bypassing local controls. Equally, even Japan's 
tight banking controls can be subverted and 
its low interest rates avoided simply by phou- 


5: Kenichi Ohmae 

‘In a borderless world, 
traditional national 
interest- - which has become 
little more than a cloak for 
subs idy and protection - 
has no meaningful place * 

CAREER: Aged 52. Kenichi Ohmae was a 
physicist, receiving a PhD in nuclear 
engineering from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He joined Hitachi 
as a senior design engineer on Japan's 
prototype fast breeder reactor before 
becoming a management consultant 
with McKinsey & Co. He now works on 
his own as a consultant to companies 
and countries. He has been voted tbe 
most influential person in Japan. 

WORK: His two most influential books are 
The Borderless, Work! (1990) and The 
End of the Nation State: the Rise of 
Regional Economies (1995). His ideas 
flow directly from his management 
consultancy work and are intended, 
therefore, to offer practical solutions. 

LIFE: He lives in Tokyo with his wife. 
Jeannette, and two sons, who share his 
spare-time interests in music, sailing, 
motor cycles arid scuba diving He is 
chairman of Reform of Heisei. a citizens' 
political group aimed at reforming 
Japanese bureaucracy. 

CRITICS: Rival consultants accuse him of 
simply being wrong, notably in his 
analysis of Japan - both his praise of its 
long-term thinking and his cnticism of 
its bureaucracy. Academics find his 
ideas too crude to be useful: he seems 
to assume that the electronic age will 
overcome all cultural differences. 




mg or faxing a 24-hour banking service such 
as First Direct in Britain. Increasingly, eco- 
nomic transactions will become invisible to 
government. 

Resistance to these developments will sim- 
ply hold back economic growth. This is not. 
in Ohmae's terms, a political or philosoph- 
ical argument, it is an acceptance of reality. 
His position is that of a hard, deregulating 
free-marketeer. But he does not present this 
as a conviction or belief, rather as a clear- 
eyed perception of the way the world is 
going. 

Culturally, this makes Ohmae something 
of a hybrid. At one level he can he seen as 
another propagandist of oriental economic 
dynamism. In this role he trashes the Euro- 
pean Union as a hopeless, bureaucratic 
attempt to overrule regional economic inter- 
ests. in contrast, he praises the Asian will- 
ingness to live with massive regional varia- 
tions in economic performance. Some parts 
of China, for example, are 2t» times richer 
than others and the Chinese accept this as an 
inevitable result of their rush to join the 
global economy. 

Yet equally he docs not necessarily make 
comfortable reading for the Asians. Indeed, 
his worldwide prominence is. to a large 
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extent, based un his scathing, fundamental 
criticisms of Japan. Japan's economic success, 
he insists, has been dangerously and narrowly 
based on a lew product sectors - most obvi- 
ously cars and consumer electronics. These 
have succeeded in spite of. not because of. the 
activities of Japanese institutions. Govern- 
ment has relentlessly defended its own 
bureaucratic position and sapped the wealth 
and energy of Tokyo and Osaka by deliver- 
ing pork-barrel projects to rural regions 
which have no need of them. 

The hope for the Japanese lies with what 
he calls the “Nintendo kids " - the new gen- 
eration that has no intention of bowing to the 
bureaucratic demands of the old. They know 
how the inlormation world works and see no 
reason to honour authority. This, in Japan, is 
a revolutionary position. 

Ohmae stands in opposition to both Fran- 
cis Fukuyama and Samuel Huntington. He 
rejects Fukuyama's "end of history" argument 
because he believes the end of the Cold War 
resulted in millions of people being freed to 
enter history with their own economic 
demands. He rejects Huntington's "clash of 
civilisations" thesis because conflicts Ire- 
quentiy Occur within civilisations and because 
he sees economic regiontdism as a far more 



powerful Jorco than mere cultural d it lc reive. 

Such arguments arc evidence «»t the intel- 
lectual crudity of his posit i< m. He completely 
misses Fukuyama's point: those millions are 
not. in his terms, entering hio-*r.. the} .Me 
acquiescing in the liberal democratic iJeal 
which marks the end ol ideological history. 
And Ohmae s dismi.-sal of Hunting:- r. 
demonstrates a failure of im.igin.ui*-n tn.ii 
runs through hi- work: he refuse- 1-' 1 £*b!C*'p! 
the power of culture and identin . prob.i'T 
assuming that even they will he -ubv .tL\: 
the flow of iniormaiii-n. 

But this reflects Ohmae's r- -oi- in the cul- 
ture of management consultant? rather ia.ui 
academia oi strategic studies. Ci mpanie- 
want strong, simple messages a no workable 
solutions. Scnsitr- e i. • his inai I:ci. C'i.r.i. .■■••• cr- 
simplitlcs in hi' enthusiasm t- • : .e!l the gSop;::. 
clccironk future. This. to the re:Lv:i.e m.iic 
max make his ideas questionable and cr.: v. 
but to the company man it make* them e i-'h 
digestible. He has become, ihcrei'ore. .- 
tacularh elketive thinker. 

Whdt he stv* u nd. ut hied h changes 
minds .•{ powerful people and. thereby. 
diti«-ns u> all. like it or not. to believe the 
incomprehensible cliche' that is the i;if. 
lion Age. 
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After the Three Graces ... the one 
and only Elizabeth. The. Victoria and 
Albert Museum has not been idle in 
following up its amp m part- 
purchasing arid 'displaying Canova’s 
masterpiece. It has dedded to honour 
its former director, Dame Elizabeth 
Esteve-Coll, with a sculpture of her 
good self, which will have a prime 
position in the world’s greatest 
museum of the decorative arts. 

Coimrassioning artistic portrayals of 
museum and gallery directors is an 
imercsting new trend, set against the 
background of declining subsidy and - 
purchase grants - and one that I 
applaud. L trust, though, that gallery 
directors win allow themselves to be 
nnmbrtaBsed by the artists they have 
thrust on to the rest of us. Julia 
Feyton-Jones, director of the 
Serpentine Gallery, can be 
commemorated by -a high-voltage 
Rebecca Horn soilpfure.which 
literally electrifies any jude visitor 
who tries (o touch her And when 
Nicholas Scrota eventually leaves the 
late, who better to immonalise him 
than Damien Hirst? They would. form 
queues half-way down MiUbank to 
come and see Mr Scrota cut. in half 
and pickled in formaldehyde. 

Computer games have found God. The 

first issue of Essentials, a new 

catalogue of Christian items, old- and 
new-lech, is advertising “computer 
games that help difldren develop in 
their spiritual Kfe". There is Sunday 
Fnndav (“hop on your skateboard and 

get to church wtoUe people are trying to 

stop uw from ge ttin g there”). There is 
Spiritual Warfare, where yoa have to 
collect the Poll armour of God “without 

being distracted by lhe teekground 
gospel music” - presnmaMya cwk on 
the mouse at the wrong moment 
provokes a rousing cbonis ( tf “Ommrt 
Christian Soldiers”; hot shonJdn t that 


Generation Why 

by Ton) Reeye and Steve Way 
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be a spur rather than a distraction? 
And another game features Captain 
. Bible In Dome of Darkness where, 
“armed with his computer Bible, 
Captain Bible must find Us way 
through seven levels of action 
a dven t u re and apply Scripture to 
destroy the forces of deception". 

What awaits us in the second wave 
of Biblical computer games? Will we 
help Abraham sacrifice tbe ram with 
640K RAM? Or will a fuD-cokmr 
graphics Eve hand Adam tbe apple on 
an Apple Mac and smile as he takes a 
megabyte? 



Fete Best, not with the Beatles 

The Beatles’ Aiuholog) continues its 
highly subjective progress on 
television. The sacking of the original 
drummer, Pete Best, was covered in 
three brief interviews with the 
surviving Beaties, but no attempt to 
get the views of Best himself, even 
though be ts alive and available. I 
asked the Beatles’ spokesman how 
often the Rib Three had run into Best 
smee the night of the long drumsticks 
back in 1962. Incredibly, the answer is 


never. I propose that the .Antiwlogy 
series should conclude with a head-to- 
head confrontation between Best and 
the men who deprived him of a 
fortune: 33 years of pent-up aggression 
unleashed would make a great climax. 

I am glad to see that the new 
president of the Law Society. Martin 
Mean*, has a proper sense of his own 
presidential gra vitas. In the Law 
Society Gazette he chronicles his 
indignation at being asked to remove 
his watch and house keys (inter alia) 
by security men when paying a duty 
visit upon the Lord Chancellor. 

“But I am the president of the Law 
Society visiting the Lord Chancellor 
by appointment," he announced in a 
regal manner. It was lost on the 
security guards: “Sorry, sir. We’ve got 
to apply the rules to everyone." 

“What, even the Queen Mother 
when she makes a call?" asked Mears 
innocently. “Does she have to turn out 
her handbag?” 

The security guard sighed, unmoved, 
os he helped Mr President to remove 
his watch. “Well. Sir, no offence, but 
you might be an imposter ..." 

Queen mothers, of course, have an 
inestimable advantage over Law 
Society presidents. Their faces are 
well known from the newspapers and 
television. And they do stick around 
rather longer. 

Chivalry obliges me to expose a 
surprising error in Too dose to Call, 
the rather breathless account of Ufe 
with John Mqjor at No 10 by Sarah 
Hogg and Jonathan HilL Recounting 
bow Mr Major came under (ire at his 
very first Prime Minister's Questions 
almost exactly five years ago for not 
appointing a single woman to his first 
Cabinet, Hogg and Hill rush 
predictably to the defence of “The 
Boss”, saying that he “had not, to be 
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fait; inherited a wide choice of female 
talent. Since 1964, there hud been only 
one woman in any Tory Cabinet: 
Margaret Thatcher." This is something 
of a calumny both on Lady Thatcher 
and the woman she herself appointed 
to the cabinet post of Lord Privy Seal 
and Leader of tbe House of Lords in 
1982: Baroness (Janeti Young. 

It's true that the Thatcher memoirs 
contain the observation that although 
“very well liked by their lordships" 

Lady Young “had turned out not to 
have the presence to lead the Lords 
effectively" and (crime of all crimes in 
the Thatcher canon) was “perhaps too 
consistent an advocate of caution on all 
occasions". But such failings are scant 
reason to be written out of history 

Hats off this morning to Lord 
Vestey. the chairman of Chelienham i 
racecourse, who has enriched ihc 
English language. I was one of the 
10.000 who sel off gaily in the crisp 
weekend air on the long journey lo 
the races, after Cheltenham officials 
had kindly gone out of their way lo 
broadcast that there were “no 
problems at all" at the course. Except 
for one: racing was abandoned 
without a fence being jumped just 
alter one o'clock. The reason, said an 
apologetic Lord Vestey. was that the 
frost had been expected to clear, but 
to everyone's surprise it had remained 
too cold. One has to sympathise iviih 
his lordship here. Who could have 
anticipated that temperatures would 
remain around freezing, in England, 
in December? But as 1 say. hats off to 
Lord Vestey. He has at least thwarted 
a potential British Rail monopoly on 
weather excuses in the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations. He has given 
us “the wrong kind of frost". Best 
wear a thermal vestey. 

Eagle Eye 
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Give Theatre Tokens. 
They can be used at over 
160 theatres nationwide, 
including all of 
London's West End. 

Simply buy Theatre Tokens 
from most branches of 
WH Smith, James Thin 
Booksellers, through 
Ticketm aster 0171 344 4444, 
Tickets London 0171 416 6012 
or 

Call our 24 hour Tokenline 

0171 240 8800 
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The culture of 
the knife 


N o matter how much we [ike to 
dream, there never was a golden age 
before violence in schools or on the 
streets. Yet it is tempting to react to the 
stabbing of a head teacher who tried to 
protect a 13-year-old boy from a gang 
attack by yearning for a safer and myth- 
ical pasL Children have long been guilty 
of ganging up to inflicting pain on each 
other. Bullying is not a new phenom- 
enon. Most people will remember gangs 
springing up around their schools and 
the threats to get even outside, once the 
school bell rang. 

But the death of Philip Lawrence, the 
respected head at St George's Roman 
Catholic comprehensive in Maida Vale, 
London, was particularly shocking 
because it underlined a new and impor- 
tant phenomenon. Where once school- 
boys might have threatened sticks and 
stones, now they carry knives-- and many 
are prepared to use them. 

The new gangs in many London 
schools are split along ethnic lines: 
South Asian kids model themselves on 
the Hong Kong triads; Afro-Caribbean 
teenagers call themselves Yardies after 
the Jamaican dreg rings. And the grown- 
up versions they emulate are reflected 
in the rising level of violence among chil- 
dren of every race. With a sideways 
glance at the US, we can only be grate- 
ful that British children do not have 
access to guns. 

While the law has paid close attention 
to firearms, it has not caught up with the 
use of knives as vicious weapons. While 
crimes involving knives have gone up, 
children caught carrying open blades are 


usually just sent home with a caution. 
The police cannot arrest a young man for 
possessing a knife unless they suspect he 
will use it. It seems incredible that 
knives are not treated as harshly as other 
offensive weapons. 

This may be because for too long we 
have seen knives as part of the Baden- 
PowefJ culture - tools for survival, rather 
than murder. Every trusty scout bears his 
sheath knife on his belt, ever ready to cut 
a rope, sharpen a tent peg or skin a rab- 
bit. A law that developed around the 
romance of the past is failing to deal with 
the stabbing urban culture of the 
Nineties. 

Tightening up the law on knives will 
be a start But it will not solve all the 
problems of gang violence on city streets. 
Many adolescents who join street gangs 
have little to look forward to. There is 
a growing problem in our increasingly 
high-skilled economy about what to do 
with young men who have no qualifica- 
tions. And the chances are particularly 
bad for young black men — m London, 
60 per cent of them are out of work. 

Thugs with knives must be stopped 
and punished. Mr Lawrence made It his 
mission at St George’s to maintain dis- 
cipline and stamp out violence. Before 
he died he told a local reporter “When 
I first came here there was a group of 
youngsters who were intent on running 
the school themselves. I confronted 
them . .. they expected me to walk away 
but I didn’t We do not tolerate consist- 
ent antisocial behaviour.*’ We owe it to 
his memory to minimise the chances of 
such an incident ever happening again. 


Women candidates: 
voters will decide 


I t is crunch time for Labour’s all- 
women shortlists. Today an industrial 
tribunal will begin to consider the case 
brought by two spurned parliamentary 
hopefuls, Peter Jepson ana Roger Dyas- 
Elhott Rejected by constituencies on the 
grounds of their gender, they are claim- 
ing that the party is guilty of illegal sex 
discrimination. 

The Labour Party's aims are worthy 
enough. It is rightly determined to 
increase the number of women at West- 
minster. Out of 271 Labour MPs, only 
39 are women - yet politicians make 
decisions which affect the whole popu- 
lation, more than half of whom are 
female. In its pursuit of a better gender 
balance. Labour is prepared to risk 
excluding brilliant men from Parliament 
this time round while at the same time 
stamping on some fragile male egos. 

Cynics might suspect Mr Jepson and 
Mr Dyas-ElUott of bringing their case 
simply out of pique and disappointed 
ambition. After all, their budding careers 
as bright backbenchers under a Tony 
Blair government hove been blighted. 
However, on the face of it they seem to 
have a pretty strong case. All-women 
shortlists mean some people will not get 
the chance to stand for Parliament in 
their home towns, effectively because 
their genitals are the wrong shape. It 
sounds like an outrageous and unfair 
thing to happen. 

If a company today refuses to consider 
people for jobs purely because they are 
men, then it is guilty of breaking the law. 
A climate of discrimination against 
women that stretches back centuries is 


not enough to justify denying equal 


men. However, the Labour Party will tty 
to convince the tribunal that the selec- 
tion and endorsement of MPs is signif- 
icantly different from the normal process 
of appointing people to jobs. 

G early there is some truth in what it 
says. Selecting prospective politidans is 
not like interviewing job applicants. The 
process is deeply flawed ana prejudiced. 
A quick glance across the back benches 
is enough to convince anyone that male 
Labour MPs are not always chosen on 
the basis of outstanding talent. 

Things are not much different in 
other parties. Local Conservative asso- 
ciations mostly decide to plump for 
men rather than women, and for married 
men rather than single men, when choos- 
ing new candidates for safe seats. It is 
implausible that in every case the mar- 
ried man just happens to be the best can- 
didate. It is far more likely that those 
with the power to choose simply prefer 
married candidates - either because 
they consider a wedding ring makes you 
better able to do the job or because they 
think the voters will like it better. 

In tbe end it is the voters who will 
decide. If the electorate really does 
want more women in Parliament, that is 
eventually what they will get. Conserv- 
ative Central Office is rumoured to be 
contemplating its own form of positive 
discriminadon for women after the next 
election, because it realises how impor- 
tant the issue has become. Political par- 
ries must provide the candidates the elec- 
torate wants, or they will die. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The princess and the plea for the homeless 


From Ms Cheryl St Clair 
Sin It is sad that the Princess of 
^feies’s comments about home- 
lessness have been seized on as 
evidence that she is entering the 
party political arena (“Ibry MPs 
angry at Diana's political plea for 
homeless", 8 December). Home- 
lessness is a social problem, as the 
princess herself made dear when 
she referred to “the indifferent 
stares of passers-by”. Away from 
the lights of the West End, there 
are many older people with seri- 
ous health problems deeping on 
the streets. Many of them were 
young people denied their chance 
in the Fifties, Sixties, Seventies 
and Eighties. They, too, “deserve 
a chance". 

Rather than worrying about 
the princess’s politics, should we 
not oe reminding ourselves of our 
social responsibility: that there 
are certain fundamental rights 
that in a civilised world should be 
available to all - a right to food 
and shelter, for instance? 

As a society we should make it 
dear to any government that we 
expect these rights to be upheld, 
irrespective of public expenditure 
implications. Meanwhile, the 


charitable sector continues to do 
what it can. 

The Budget announced the 
commitment of a further £50m to 
the Rough Sleepers Initiative 
over the next three years. This 
shnnld he eno ugh tn mamtafn fhp 

approach in central London - 
including, we hope, the innova- 
tive work we have been doing 
with older homeless people in die 
City and the East End - and 
extend it to other areas. 

Yours faithfully, 

Cheryl St Clair 
D irector 
Providence Row 
London, El 

From Fr Jeremy Craddock 
Sin On your front page today (8 
December) you report that the 
Princess of Whies “condemned 
the sight of young people who 


titurion, to get money in order to 
eat’,” and that “Conservative 
MPs immediately condemned 
fre princess for breaching the tra- 
dition that members of the Royal 
Family do not get involved in 
politics”. 

As the Tory MPs would pre- 


sumably not have objected to the 
princess condemning the policies 
of other parties, we have to 
naonrift that they thought she 
was condemning theirs. ” 
they believe that it is Tbry policy 
that the poor should resort to 
be gging or prostitution in order 
to get enough to eat We should 
be grateful to the MPS in ques- 
tion. At leaa we now know where 
we stand 
Yours faithfully, 

Jeremy Craddock 
H artford, 

Huntingdon 
8 December - 

From Mr G. W."tbptne 
Sir: So the Prune Minister 
believes that sleeping rough is 
culture (report, 8 December 
the implication being that peqpf 
can choose whether or not to 
enjoy it. Before it is too late, let 
us have a grant from the Heritage 
Fund to preserve this picturesque 
aspect of our national life for tbe 
benefit of the tourist. 

Yours faithfully, 

G.W.Thynne 
G oulsdon, Surrey 
8 December 
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Private investment in childcare 


From Mr Andrew Newton 
Sir. I was surprised by Professor 
Ruth Lister’s remarks in her let- 
ter (2 December) that proposals 
to encourage lone parents to 
move into paid employment are 
of doubtful effect particularly 
while the Government “refuses” 
to invest in childcare facilities. 

A study made earlier this year 
by the Institute for Fiscal Stud- 
ies indicated that the availability 
of childcare does not automati- 
cally return mothers to tbe labour 
market. 

Immediately after the Budget 
it was announced that the child- 
care benefit (not to be confused 
with Family Credit) is to be raised 
from £40 to £60 per week, equiv- 
alent to tbe average full-time 
weekly cost of childcare outside 


London. Now that government 
has guaranteed the whole of the 
cost of childcare, and childcare 
businesses will be able to borrow 
on the collateral of a childcare 
voucher, there is a valid business 
case for private sector invest- 
ment in childcare facilities. 

If the greater social problems 
of single-parent families are not 
worked out in the future, that will 
increasingly be because child- 
care subsidies and taxable bene- 
fits alone are not able to provide 
all the necessary security. 

Yours faithfully, 

Andrew Newton 
C hairman 

Social Security Committee 
Bow Group 
London, W2 
5 December 


20 things your MP doesn’t know about BSE 


W hat is this new disease called 

BSE? 

It is actually a very old disease, but 
fr used to be called by other names. 

What other names did it used to be 
called by? 

Apoplexy. Choler. Wrath. Ire. Iras- 
cibility ... 

What does BSE actually stand for? 
Backbench Spleen Explosion. 

Who are affected by Backbench 
Spleen Explosion? 

Backbench MPs. BSE is also the 
initials of the headline which normally 
greets an outbreak: "Backbench 
Storm Erupts". 

Good heavens. What form does this 
terrible malady take? 

Well, typically it affects a middle- 
aged male MP ... 

Just a moment. Is there any other 
kind? 

No. 

Thank you. Carry on. 
fo a typical attack of BSE, a mid- 
dle-aged male Tosy MP who has 
been one moment quietly getting on 
with life - you know, just quietly 
drawing his £100,000 consultancy fee 
from the Classic Car Corporation or 
harmlessly getting into bed with 
another midale-aged male Tory MP 
to save expenses - this middle-aged 
male Tory MP will suddenly start 
spluttering, and shouting, and going 



MILES KINGTON 


red in tiie face and saying things like: 
“This is absolutely impossible! This 
has gone too far! Heads must roll! 
Even better, 1 must go on Newsnigfrt 
or Today and tell everyone how out- 
raged lam!” 

Good heavens. Boor chap. It must be 
awfuL And what has caused this terri- 
ble attack of Backbench Spleen Explo- 
sion? 

Princess Diana saying she is sorry 
for the homeless. 

I'm sorry? 

Princess Diana saying she is Sony 
for the homeless. 

Why should Princess Diana being 
sorry for the homeless make anyone 
cross? 

Well, medical scientists can find no 
logical reason for it, but the process 
may well be psychological rather 
than physiological. When a middle- 
aged Tbry MP hears a young, beau- 
tiful princess saying that she is sony 


for the homeless, he may well think 
that she is blaming him. Of course, 
what a middle-aged Tbry MP would 
like more than anything else (apart 
from money, sex, trips abroad, more 
sex, being personalty recognised in 
the lobby with a smile and a hand- 
shake from Michael Heseltine, and 
more sex) ... 

Sex with Mr Hesdtme? 

God, no ... is to be approved of by 
a beautiful young princess. So when 
he hears Princess Diana being sorry 
for the homeless, and saying mat we 
should cure the root causes of home- 
lessness, he goes into a childish rage 
because he would like her approval, 
whereas it seems to him that she is 
saying that the Tory government, 
after all these years in power, should 
have done something to cure it, 
whereas they probably did some- 
thing to cause iL 

And that makes him angry? 

Yes. 

But Study the Tories should have 
done something to cure it by now ? 

Of course. 

And mod of U is thar fault, is it not? 

Indeed. 

So why do they get so cross ? 

Became mankind cannot bear very 
much truth. 

Look if Princess Diana says that we 
should do more abend the homeless... 


It’s not just Princess Diana. From 
time to time the bishops of the 
Church of England, or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, will say that 
there is too much poverty or home- 
lessness or unemployment, and this 
brings out the whole of the Tbry back- 
bench in a paroxysm of BSE. They 
froth, they rage, they fume, they 
squawk, they scream ... 

Pbor, dear things. Can any words be 
heard above die squawking? . 

Yes. The average BSE sufferer 
usually shouts something to the effect 
o£ “Don’t interfere with politicsl 
Keep out of politics! The highest in 
the land should never get involved 
with politics! Leave it to us!” 

Leave it to a rabble of timeserving 
self-seeking, smarmy, unqualified, 
bandied smoothies who an suffering 
from right-wing mge? 

Yes. 

Who an constantly complaining 
that, although dectedby the people, they 
never get near the levees of power? 

Yes. 

And they want politics left to them? 

Yes. 

They must be mad. 

They are. I’ve just explained. It’s 
called BSE. 

More about this fascinating disease 
some other time. 


On the right track 
for a rail service 

From Mr Brian Cax 
Sir. I read Christian Wolmar’s 
article (“Bus company wins first 
rail franchise", 6 December) with 
interest and some indignation. 

Should Stagecoach be suc- 
cessful in winning the South ^fest 
Trains (or any other) franchise, 
tiie one thing you can be sure of 
is that we will not be planning to 
reduce services. 

Our trade record in our bus 
business is one of continued 
expansion, not contraction of 
services, with fare increases min- 
imised as far as possible and cer- 
tainly well under the level 
imposed by British Rail in recent 
years, notwithstanding the Chan- 
cellor’s imposition of fuel duty on 
bus services in the past three 
Budgets. 

As Mr Wohnar states, we bave 
just ordered 1,100 new buses (for 
delivery in the nest 16 months) - 
hardly signifying an intention co 
cut services. 

Yonr readers should be aware 
that the rafr privatisation process 
contains a number of important 


of Stagecoach imposing service 

reductions or bus substitutions 
are entirely misplaced. 

Yours faithfully, 

Brian Cox 

Executive Director 

Stagecoach Holdings pk: 

Lewes, East Sussex 


Franc remarks 

From Dr. EJ. Loader 
Sin If the UK economy is doing 
as well as our government says, 
and tbe French economy is doing 
as badly as their government 
says, could one of the economic 
gurus explain winr the pound was 
worth Fra.78 on 20 January 1994 
and Fr7.65 today? 

Yours sincerely. 

E. J. Loader 
Northwidi, Cheshire 


Ltttpdwiddkaddnsdu 
Lettas to tbe Editor and include 
a daytime telephone Donlwc. (Fax: 
0171-293 2056; e-mafl: faufer$@ 

Independcntxojik) Letters may be 
edited tor length and dariij: 


There is plenty to beef about 


firm Sir Simon Gouriay 
Sir. Following your excellent 
leader “Tb beef or not to beef ...” 
(6 December) you published two 
equally balanced “Argument” 
articles (7 and 8 December) on 
BSE- Two eminent scientists, Pro- 
fessor Cohn Blakeojore and Dr 
Robert Will, both agree that 
while certain frets about BSE are 
known, others will not be for 
some time; both agree that tire 
risks to human beings are 
absolutely minimal. However, 
oaobelieves the risk is sufficient 
to cause him not to eat beef, the 
other that it is s6jfemnnal tbafthe 
is perfectly happjpao ignore^. :• 

The Government’s line on ■ 
BSE since public concern was 
first raised m 1988 has always 
been to be guided by science. In 
the absence of adequate scientific 
knowledge, this policy has fre- 
quently wrong-footed it as fresh 
bits of tire scientific jigsaw have 
been put in place. 

UntO the missing pieces are 
found, it is as unronviriefrg to the 
public for John’ Grimmer, when 
-Minister of Agriculture, to feed 
an unwilling daughter on a beef- 
burger as it is for the Health Sec- 
retary, Stephen Darrell, to say 
there is no conceivable ride to aw 
h uman being. By making such ' 
statements, minister s undermine 
their own good intentions and 
lead to a severe lack of confi- 
dence try the public in what they 
are doing- a lack underlined by 
your report today (“Government 
beef expert breaks ranks”, 9 
December) that Professor Patfi- 
son,. ihe Government’s own 
appointmen t as chairman of the 
Spongiform Encephalopathy 
Advisory Committee, freely 
admits that Such guarantees can- 


hot yet be substantiated. The 
Government’s primary target 
must be to restore public confi- 
dence. It will not do so by repeat- 
ing that Austrians who have no 
BSE m cattle have a higher inci- 
dence of CID than we do, nor by 
endlessly repeating that there 
has never been a case of CJD 
attributed to scrapie (the equiv- 
alent disease in sheep), factually 
accurate though both these state- 
ments are. 

But it could go a long way 
towards restoring coofidencanf it 
would extend the Specified 
Bovine Offal order to all calves 


Royal CommissSonwhichsbQmd 
report - at least initially - dfece 
every six months until such time 
as all the relevant scientific data 
Is esfrbfished beyond aO reason- 
able doubt . ; ’ . • ■ ' 

As president of the National 
fanners’ Union in 1990, Imade 
myself deeply unpopular with 
the establishment in suggesting 
that the Government was drag- 
ging hs fe^in the way it was deal- 
ing with BSE. As a beef farmer 
with personal experience, of this 
very unpleasant cattle disease, it 
frustrates me greatly that tiie 
Government is still doing sti. - 
Yours sincerely, y ! 
Simon Gourlay 
Knighton, Powys 
9 December . 

From Mr J. Barber 
Sir Why is oxtail stillbeing sold 
when the spinal column at its cen- 
tre is joined to tbe brain of tbe 
animal? . 

Yours faithfully, 

J. BARBER ; 

Oxford 
7 December 


Moral choices for 
supermarkets 

From Mr Richard Moorc 
Sir Richard D- North obviously 
has not thought long and bard 
enough about IFAW’s campaign 
to persuade supermarkets not to 
tray Canadian fish because of the 
Canadian seal hunt (Section TWo; 
“Moralists*, 7 December). 

He believes that companies 
should not make moral choices 
on behalf of their customers. 
Fortunately they have already 
-done so. Supermarkets sell 
toiletries that are not tested on 
ani m als, dolphin-friendly tuna 
and free-range eggs. They sell 
these products because there is a 
demand for them. 

. A recent MORI poll showed 
that the majority of tiie British 
public think that supermarkets 
should stop selling Canadian fish, 
Mr North suggests that if firms 


make moral choices it will lead to 
their closure. Quite the opposite 
—tbe public wants to do business 
with companies that are morally 
sound. A major retailer ignores 
public opinion at its peril. 

Incidentally, the fact that seals 
are thousands ofmOes away from 
the salmon fisheries is irrelevant. 
Seal hunters are fishermen who 
kill seals for a few weeks a year 
for extra cash. Salmon fishermen 
and sealers are part of the same 
industry. 

Mr North’s “loathing* of our 
campaign is regrettable. If the 
100,000 letters received by super- 
markets across the country as a 
result of our campaign are any- 
thing to go by, he is very much a 
minority voice. 

Yours faithfully, 

Richard Moore - 
International Fund for 
Animal Welfare 
Crowborough, East Sussex 
8 December 


Here’s to real ale 


Sin John 


From Mr Stephen Cox 

Shepherd’s article (7 


December) on the latest fad m 
the drinks market is sound 
enough. But he may have left the 
impression that real ale is in 
decline. In fret, more real ale is 
sold now than in 1989. Over 100 
new real ale breweries have 
•pened in the past two yeans and 
lespite recession, cro^border 
trade, the shift to drinking at 
home, and whatever wheeze the 
rketing people come up with, 
real ale is doing very nksiy. 
Yours faithfully, • 

Stephen Cox 
Campaign for Real Ale . 

St Albans 
8 December 


A wheelie daft idea 

From Mr Brian Simpson 
Sir: The councillors of Wakefield 
("Wheelie-bms dump pensioners 
in hospital”, 8 December) are 
dearly one liquorice stick short 
of a Pontefract cake. 

What on earth were they up 
to, suggesting people should 
clean the insides of their 
wheelie-bins? I have not seen 
anything so daft dace those 
advertisements encouraging 
people to disinfect their S- 
bends. 

_ No wonder the confused pen- 
sioners have been toppling m 
Yours sincerely, e 

Brian Simpson 
London, N6 
8 December 
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Tjf ^ r ; ^drid, European 
■ P 111 ^ 311 tenders will aim \ q agree 
on tnc name for a single European 
curre^. With the French govern- 
ment liten hi fiakiV. :_ 


, Prime Minister, and promise a referendum 


makes sense, whether it is likely to 
happen or whether there are dr- 
cumstanees-m whicfa-British paxtka- 
pahon could ever be desirable. Still 


currency. With the Freni* atwrrZ ■ warcn-cnusti partka- 

ment Bterally fighting in thcfstrSS ■ KS^^^ b ^ desirab '*- Stffl 


etaiy omon {Emuj, ft is ifo longer 
P°®mle to see .the single currency 
question as an abstraction or a 
.badge of European political cor- 
redness. John Major can take pride 
m the opt-out he negotiated, which 
gives the UK a freedom of manoeu- 
vre no other member state enjoys. 
He can also take satisfaction in the 

way his worries about the difficulties 

along the way to Emu are being 
borne out. But this is, nevertheless, 
the moment for him to be bold. 

•The best way of consolidating 
the strength of his position at home 
while staying fully engaged in the 
practical discussions of Emu, which 

are now hotting up, would be for him 

to announce his. promise to hold a 
■refe rend um on Europe. This would 
be a firm commitment that he wrmid 
not take the United Kingdom into 
a_Eurppean single currency without 
securing the agreement of the 
British people in a referendum. 

The Prime Minister does not need 1 
to say any more than he ha& alread y 
said on whether a angle currency" 


7- v wuaaauitiu. me 

commitment to a referendum would 
at naturally with the strong diplo- 
xnaw : position he already holds, and 
would make dear that he was not 
going to go any farther for now in nd- 
*pg out or ruling in British participa- 
fcoo. it would give him the moral and 
political high ground at home for the 
stormy period leading up to die elec- 
tion. And ft would be popular. 

The circumstances for a referen- 
dum would be dear and the wording 
simple. The people would be con- 
sulted !i£ and only if. the Government' 
were itself to recommend that join- 
ing the-fina! stage of economic and 
monetary union would be in the 
national interest Unless the Gov- 
ennnent were so convinced, the occa- 
sion would simply not arise. If the 
Government had decided it wanted 
to proceed, ft would then ask for a 
straigh^yes or no from the voters. 

So this would not be a referendum 
on membership of the EU, which 
was decided democratically long 
ago and which public opinion 


The single European currency may be christened this 
week, but it has never been more contentious. John Major 
should seize the moment, argues Michael Maclay 


broadly accepts. Nor would il be 
about the outcome of next year’s 
intergovernmental conference 
(ICQ which, despite Franco-Ger- 
man efforts, is likely to be too tech- 
nical and complicated to merit a 
popular vote. More to the point, any 
referendum about the IGC would, 
in afl likelihood, be overshadowed by 
people’s concerns about the single 
currency, irrespective of whether it 
featured in the question or not. 
People instinctively understand that 
a single currency matters more than 
any amount of institutional tinker- 
ing in Brussels. All the public opin- 
ion research says they would like to 
have their say in such a momentous 
decision. Who is to say they are 
wrong to want to be consulted? 

This approach would be more 
honest and sustainable than the pro- 
posal which is surfacing in some 
quarters that joining a single cur- 
rency should be ruled out for the next 
parliament. It may be right that 


monetary union will not happen 
until well into the next century, 
whatever comes of the unrest in 
France. If it did happen sooner, il 
also looks improbable as of now that 
the UK would be politically ready for 
membership, even if it met the eco- 
nomic criteria. But much of the sup- 
port for ruling out for one parliament 
comes from those who believe, quite 
honourably, that il would be wrong 
in any circumstances. 

So ruling Emu out for now would 
be supported by a coalition of those 
who rejected the principle altogether 
and those who saw ruling out for one 
parliament as elecloraDy rewarding. 
Voters might be drawn to this - but 
they might equally find it oppor- 
tunistic or cynical. Ruling out Emu 
' now would also make a nonsense of 
the Prime Minister's achievement in 
preserving our options. 

It would be much more attractive 
for the Conservative Party to be pop- 
ulist and principled at the same time 


- a combination not always possible 
in political life. 

Irrespective of what individual cab- 
inet members might think now. the 
commitment would be that a refer- 
endum would only happen on the 
basis of a positive proposal coming 
from a Conservative prime minister 
acting under full collective cabinet 
responsibility. There would be no shift 
now towards a more favourable or 
less favourable view of the single cur- 
rency. But in the hypothesis that the 
Government would one day recom- 
mend in favour, it could only be with 
Prime Minister and Cabinet working 
together in the national interest. 

This proposal would displease 
some supposed anti-Europeans and 
some soi-disant pro-Europeans. The 
real antis hale even the hypothesis 
that a Tory government could ever 
recommend*’ joining a single cur- 
rency. Many pros fee] it would make 
it even more difficult to get Britain 
into Emu. Some from both sides dis- 


like the use of referendums for con- 
stitutional reasons. 

They should all recognise the 
context- The debate about Europe 
has been poisoned, not only within 
the Toiy Party hut around Britain 

and across the Continent, by the 
feeling that political elites, in their 
enthusiasm for Europe, have run too 
far ahead of the people. This is one 
factor, though not the only one. 
behind the tumult in France. It is 
also the feeling that Sir Janies Gold- 
smith, and those calling for a belated 

referendum on Maastricht here, are 
seeking to harness. 

Those who dislike the single cur- 
rency should welcome the idea that 
any such proposal would be subject 
to the ultimate test of popular 
acceptability - a serious and reas- 
suring hurdle. The enthusiasts 
should recognise that if monetan’ 
union was shaping up well on the 
Comment, and a broad enough 
basis of support existed here 
between government, business and 
the rest, the chances of a “yes" vole 
would be fair. This is what happened 
with the referendum on Common 
Market membership in 1975. even 
though the early polls showed strong 
majorities again st. Some of the more 
street-wise supporters are begin- 


ning to realise that a referendum 
might well be ihc only way of join- 
ing Emu. Conversely, if they could 
not command popular support, a 
single currency proposal would not 
deserve 10 succeed. 

A* to the politics, making the 
commitment now could only 
strengthen the Prime Minister’s 
hand. He has prepared the way for 
il in the past without going’ the 
whole hog. It is true that he does not 
need to make the commitment, and 
he has not ruled il out nearer the 
time should the case arise. But 10 
commit 10 a referendum now would 
play well within the Conservative 
Party. Tony Blair and his party would 
be forced to follow. 

More than that, il would be good 
for Britain. We could continue to 
feed hard-headed, sensible ideas 
into the Emu dehale. We would con- 
tinue to be taken seriously. And in 
demonstrating that Britain was 
determined to face up to its choices, 
if and when they arise, in an open, 
honest and democratic wav. our 
commitment would in turn be good 
for Europe. 

'flu' writer was, until July, special 
adviser to Douglas Hurd in the 
Foreign Office 


Lessons from a violent death 
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Philip Lawrence’s heroism was in a long tradition among inner-city teachers. 
Tony Mooney hopes this tragedy might alert us to the needs of such schools 


Our biggest vimny is street fife outside the school*- Philip Lawrence 


'T’he tragic death of the head- 
JL teacher Philip Lawrence, 
from a single stab wound to the 
heart, has focused the nation's 
attention on the everyday dan- 
gers faced by teachers in inner- 
city schools. The weekend news- 
papers were foil of knee-jerk 
analysis articles which attempted 
to provide answers to questions 
about the causes of the killing 
and whether anything could have 
been done to prevent it 

What is now needed is some 
quiet reflection and time to con- 
sider the state of our inner-city 
schools and whal actually can he 
done to improve them. 

1 have spent much of my 30- 
year leaching career in deprived 
inner London schools working 
with boys whose home back- 
ground left much to be desired. 
In Hackney, Walthamstow. Pfcck- 
ham and Brent 1 have taught 
boys who have been reared in 
families and on estates where 
violence is as much a part of their 
lives as the air they breathe. 

Not surprisingly, such boys 
can bring the attitudes and 
behaviour they develop in such 
a dim ate into their schools, and 
when they do teachers are left 
to cope with the aggression 
that inevitably surfaces. 

The reported facts which led 
up to the stabbing of Philip 
Lawrence come as no surprise. 
Two boys fight, one gets hurt 
and does not like what has 
happened, so he brings round 
some of bis males to exact 
revenge. The story is so famil- 
iar to teachers in inner London 
schools that they could write 
the script in their sleep. 

Bui the fact is that the situa- 
tion has been like this for years, 
and for years teachers have risked 
their physical well-being to min- 
imise the damage of the flare-ups. 
Philip Lawrence was carrying on 
the tradition of London teachers 
trying to protect their pupils. Like 
so many before him, he showed 


Philip Meech admirable courage. 


YeL despite Friday s tragedy, 
the general level of violence has 
been low and schools are often 
able to contain and minimise 
aggression. By taking a strong 
line about right and wrong, just 
as Philip Lawrence did. mner- 
city schools can provide a haven 
for boys hying to escape the 
chaotic lives they have to live. 

Sdiool is the only stable point 
of reference for these boys, 
and, although a macho climate 
increasingly makes them openly 
resentful of being pushed to 
apply themselves,' deep down 
many know that education is 

Teachers risk 
their well-being 
to minimise 
the damage 
of flare-ups 


their only certain route to a bel- 
ter life. That is why the likes of 
Philip Lawrence arc so desper- 
ately needed: men and women 
who are prepared to give every- 
thing to raise the educational 
expectations of their pupils and 
their parents, and to explain to 
the rest of society jusL what 
these youngsters are capable of. 

Just because most of our 
inner-city schools are places of 
order does not mean we can sit 
back and be complacent They 
need help in abundance. 

Despite what Gillian Shep- 
hard might say. many of them 
are desperately underfunded. 
Buildings are in a poor stale of 
repair and in need of immedi- 
ate attention. It has recently 
been showro that the condition 
of the school environment is 
very much related to improving 
learning standards. 

On the day of his murder, 
Philip Lawrence expressed to a 
local journalist the sentiments 
of all headteachers in inner-city 


schools: “Our biggest worry, " 
he said, “is the street life outside 
the school. Wc try to make sure 
the undesirables do not get in." 

In recent years the street 
life outside the school has 
become increasingly fraught 
with the dangers of our big 
cities. The emergence of drugs 
to be disseminated among 
schoolchildren has heightened 
lensioas, and some of the agg- 
ression that we see among 
young people is drug-related. 
Some drug pushers see schools 
as places where they can make 
easy money and they are on the 
lookout for inside distributors. 
Arguments and fights are the 
consequence of the money that 
is exchanged for drugs. 

Whal cannot be denied is 
that an increasing number of 
inner-city boys are carrying 
knives. When questioned, they 
will tell you it is for self- 
protection against the muggings 
that are carried out in our city 
streets. Most genuinely believe 
that, despite the statistics, there 
is a real chance they will be 
stopped, robbed and beaten. 

The knife gives them some 
sense of comfort. Unfortunately 
studies show that, even in the 
absence of muggings, those 
carrying knives are more likely 
to use them to settle scores 
which might have previously 
been settled with fists. As we saw- 
on Friday, the knife is far more 
lethal than the fist. So am- action 
that is taken 10 deai more 
severely with the possession of 
open blades must be welcome. 

Some of the other sugges- 
tions being made to improve 
school security will have limited 
effect. Security lighting will be 
more likely to prevent damage 
to school buildings than acts of 
physical aggression: most chil- 
dren still go to and from school 
in daylight. Security cameras 
might have greater impact, 
although ibis is not guaranteed. 
It is debatable whether those 


An unwelcome season of judge-bashing 

The feud between the courts and certain politicians threatens good government, argues Peter Goldsmith 

L ord Mackav the Lord Chancellor, ing to the circumstances of each case, they seem to be coming from very sen- bounds. This is no more than a prac- ing all the increase on to one house. 

is in disoute with cabinet col- - The wisdom of these changes ior politicians, fake, for example, last tical application 1 pf the rule of taw. upping its rent from £7 to £18,000 a 
• . • . .1 <Mcnn of r ^m alnc fnr Rnf ac r>A leaked “soeech that never was”. There is legitimate doubt about week. 


leagues about the present season of 
judge-bashing, according to news- 
paper reports. -. 

The season opened back in Octo- 
ber at the Conservative Ptirty confer- 
ence. The partv chairman, Brian 
Mawhinney, urged people disturbed 
by lenient prison sentences to protest 
to judges and magistrates. Public opm- 

ion does have a pan to play inthe sen- 
tencing process -but it is at. the stage 
of laying down general sentencing 
guidelines, hoi al the level of the indi- 
vidual case, where the foil facts are 

rarely reported. Sentencing bv own- 
ion poll or worse still under the 
threat of intimidation by hale mail 
from the ill-informed, is no way to 
ensure that justice is done. It comes 
very dose to the rule of the lynch moo 

rather than the role of law. • 

After*. Dr Mawhinney s exhorts- 

■tionivthe Home. 

Howard, announced proposals to 
change the way sentences were 
passe& incteding “Two strikes and 

yorinetia? mandatary life sentences 
for some crime. 

hare been interpreted by many a* 
criiuhane judges for lenient sen- 
S53H&^ to. take 

their discretion todojasoce accord; 


ingto the circumstances of each case. 

■ The wisdom of these changes 
remains for debate. But as DA 
Thomas, Home Office adviser and the 
country’s leading authority on sen- 
tencing, has pointed out, after the wri- 
ter of disastrous recent sentencing leg- 
islation (such as the ill-fated unit fine 
scheme, which was passed only to be 
repealed almost immediately), the 
Home Secretary would dp weft to lis- 
ten to the views of. those, such as the 
Lord Chief Justice, who actually have 
to run the system. 

Of course^ ft is.for government to 
govern and for ministers, to propose 
policy changes. But- it is hard any 
longer to resist the conclusion that 
there is an orchestrated campaign in 
whfch some pofitkaansamader it espe- 


ticulariy surprising is that these politi- 
cians are from the very wing of politics 
that would normally be expected 
fiercely to defend fundamental aspects 
of the constitution such as the inde- 
pendence of thejmftriaiy. 

The attacks could be ignored, per- 
haps, if they were limited to wild calls 
from backbenchers, such, as the sug- 
gestion by one MP last week that 
judges should be paid a percentage of 
the fines they imposed so as to encour- 


they seem to be coming from very sen- 
ior politicians, fake, for example, last 
week's leaked “speech that never was”. 
Lord Mackay was going to warn judges 
not to overstep their powers by using 
judicial review, reported the Daily Tele- 
graph, only for the Lord Chancellor to 
issue an unprecedented denial that be 
ever had, or would, make the remarks 
attributed to him. Labour has accused 
Tbry Central Office of being responsi- 
ble for the leak. 

nrtiese attacks are often ill-informed. 

A Some attacks on judicial review 
decisions, for example, overlook three 
important factors: judicial review is 
nothing new and is often used in a way 
that those who are now knocking it 
would applaud; it is about upholding 
the supremacy of Parliament rather 
than denying it and it is helpful rather 
than hostile to good goyemraent- 
The principles on which the courts 
act trace their origins to Parliament's 
revolution of 1668. The court is there 
to review the legality of a derision 
rather than its correctness. Parlia- 
ment cannot be expected to lay down 
detailed roles for every individual 
case, so there has to be a means of 
ensuring that the myriad bodies which 
cany out the policy laid down by Par- 
liament do so within the intended 


bounds. This is no more than a prac- 
tical application of the rule of law. 

There is legitimate doubt about 
whether the courts should go farther 
still. Bui the cases about which press 
comment has been greatest arc not to 
do with courts interfering with whal 
Parliament has done, but with whether 
ministers have been carrying out Par- 
liament's will. 

The greater use of judicial review 
this century is neither surprising nor 
undesirable. Cradle-to-grave care has 
created a huge administrative machin- 
ery whose acts affect millions of citi- 
zens. It is no longer possible to say. as 
AJP Taylor did of uie pre-1914 Eng- 
lishman, that he could pass through 
life hardly noticing the existence of the 
state beyond the post office and the 
policeman. The courts are there to 
protect the citizen against wrong use 
by these bodies of their great powers. 

Many decisions would be applauded 
by the Conservative Party: the striking 
down of Ken Livingstone’s “Fare’s 
Fair” policy, in which the GLC was to 
levy a supplementary rate to reduce 
the cost of London transport; Ealing 
Borough’s refusal to stock in its 
libraries newspapers to whose pro- 
prietors they were politically hostile; 
Lambeth Councils derision to thwart 
a requirement to increase rent by load- 
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ing all the increase on to one house, 
upping its rent from £7 to £18,000 a 
week. 

Now that Parliament's power has 
been weakened by the party system, 
the courts’ powers are needed to pre- 
vent ministers going beyond what it is 
for Parliament to deride - that was 
what lay behind the striking down of 
Mr Howard's criminal justice com- 
pensation plans. But again, there Is 
nothing new in this. 

Ultimately this helps good govern- 
ment rather than hinders iL It makes 
for better administrative decisions. It 
also makes intrusive government more 
acceptable, because citizens know 
they have the protection of the courts 
where legal bounds are overstepped. 

Judges are not itching lo influence 
Ihe social and economic framework of 
[he country. They are trying 10 do their 
job of making sure the law’ is obeyed. 
Responsible politicians must see that 
the present row is dangerous and 
shortsighted. The judges are a critical 
part of our freedoms and liberties and 
should nol be made a political football. 
Il is lime for the Lord Chancellor 10 
say that loudly and clearly. And for the 
Prime Minister to support him. 

The writer is a QC and chairman of the 
Bar Council. 


responsible for the killing of 
Philip Lawrence would have 
been thinking clearly about 
their chances ~of being caught 
on camera. If they were, they 
would merely have found 
another place io attack the boy 
who was their quarry. 

When all the short-term mea- 
sures have been taken in 
response to Philip Lawrence s 
death, we may be able to 
embark upon a’ more rational 
debate about the underlying 
causes of school-age aggres- 
sion. Social deprivation and the 
widening gap between the rich 

These boys are 
more politically 
aware than we 
think. They can 
smell hypocrisy 


and poor in our society b> stor- 
ing up a deep well of resent- 
ment among our inner-city 
youth. My own lengthy discus- 
sions with such hoys suggest that 
they are more politically uuare 
than wc give litem credit for. 
They smelt the stench of 
hypocrisy in political support for 
fat eats iining their pockets on 


.1 daily basis while some of their 
own families can hardly scrape 
together enough money for 
life's basics. They are also begin- 
ning 10 perceive that life in 
Britain might be conspiring 
against boys and their future 
prospects. It has not escaped 
their notice that girls are out- 
performing them academically, 
and that jobs are much more 
easily obtained if “you wear a 
skirt ', as one boy explained to 
me. Under such conditions, 
lawlessness for some becomes a 
way of expressing their identity. 

As wc mourn the passing of 
one of our most dedicated col- 
leagues. we teachers can only 
hope that the memory of his 
good works will bring about 
some altitudinal changes in 
siviety at large. If Philip's death 
makes people see just what a 
hard task the teachers of today 
are presented with, then some 
good will have emerged. 

If il also concentrates minds 
about the diminishing status of 
teachers in this country, then 
wc might see some belated 
action To improve matters. 

The writer, headteacher of Bul- 
lish school in Merton, has had 
/. >/jg expiriencc both as a teacher 
and governor in inner London 
comprehensh-es. 
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obituaries / gazette 

Robert 
Parrish 


Thirty years ago. when I was 
starting out as a film historian, 
I used to show silent films from 
my collection to anyone who 
would ask me. One land Amer- 
ican film-maker who seemed 
fascinated was the veteran di- 
rector Andrew L Stone, and he 
held gatherings at his London 
home to which he invited fellow 
film-make is. 1 remember meet- 
ing names I had until then only 
read about. One man who al- 
ways came was a talk handsome 
American - so handsome I as- 
sumed he was a leading man. 
But (his was Robert Parrish, 
who turned out to have direct- 
ed films like that remarkable 
western The Wonderful Country 
(1959), with Robert Milcbum. 
I found all those American 
film people extraordinarily 
charming and fascinated by 
their craft. But Parrish seemed 
to know all of film history from 
personal contact You couldn't 
mention a film he didn't know, 
a director he hadn’t worked 
with. 

He was a man of constant 
surprises. I remember talking 
about Chaplin's classic City 
Lights (1931), an example of a 
silent film released into the 
talkie era. "I was in that,” he 
said. “I was the kid who blew the 
peashooter at Charlie.” It was 
City Lights which fired his am- 
bition to be a film director - up 
to then he'd assumed every 
film had been directed by D-W. 
Griffith. And it was City Lights 
which began a friendship with 
Chaplin. 

Parrish told Lhe story of how 
Chaplin had shot five takes of 
a little dance on Monsieur Ver- 
dour , i be showed all five to Par- 
rish. now a film editor. Chaplin 
was good in all of them, but in 
take three the camera panned 
a little far and picked up an elec- 
trician for a fraction of a second. 
“Which take did you like best?" 
asked Chaplin. Parrish chose 
take five. “Did you like my 
dance in take three?” “Yes, 
but what about the electri- 
cian?” Chaplin jumped out of 
his seat. “What are you looking 
at him for? You're supposed to 
be looking at me. If you noticed 


the electrician that means I 
wasn't bolding your attention.” 

Parrish remained loyal to 
Chaplin throughout the Mc- 
Carthy period, when the very 
mention of his name could 
arouse suspicion, and when 
David Gill and I made the tele- 
vision programme Unknown 
Chaplin (1983) for Thames, 
Parrish proved enormously 
helpful. 

By that time, I had grown ac- 
customed to mentioning a title 
and hearing Parrish say “Oh, I 
was in that . . ” He was even in 
Mumau’s Sunrise (1927) - a vast 
set ofan imaginary city had been 
built on the Fox lot in false per- 
spective. As the buildings got 
smaller, the extras bad to get 
smaller, too, so Parrish found 
himself, aged 11, dressed in 
adult clothes among a crowd of 
other children. 

It is part of Hollywood’s un- 
spoken wisdom that the worst 
start a child can have is to be- 
come a kid actor. Bob Parrish 
certainly disproved that He 
played with Our Gang at the 
Hal Roach Studios, he was a 
powder monkey in The Divine 
Lady (1929), an epic about 
Nelson, and he had an eye- 
opening location trip with 
Raoul Walsh for the massive 
western The Big Trail (1930), 
presented in sound ana wide 
screen. 

His stories about these pic- 
tures were marvellous in them- 
selves, and be often came at 
them sideways, so not only the 
punchline but the situation took 
you by surprise. We all en- 
treated him to write them down 
and in 1976 he did so, produo 
mg one of the most enchanting 
- and hilarious - books about 
the picture business ever writ- 
ten. It was called Growing Up in 
Hollywood and it ought to be 
reprinted in this centenary year. 

Parrish did so many things so 
well, one tended to forget that 
he was a film director. He had 
also been a famous editor. His 
first boss, who had graduated to 
editing via boxing and stunt 
work, decorated his cutting 
room with a sign which said “In 
this room, ART is spelled with 



Planish as a child actor (hand on cane) with Charlie ChapHn in City Ugftts, 1931 


Photograph: National Film Archive / Stills Library 


an F.” Because this editor 
drank, Parrish graduated to 
creative cutting much earlier 
than normal. By the time he 
worked with John Ford on The 
Informer (1935) he was an ap- 
prentice editor. Knowing that be 
really wanted to be a director, 
he hung about the stage to 
watch Ford. Eventually, Fond, 
who had used him first as a kid 
extra, then as an actor in a num- 
ber of pictures, decided to give 
him his first lesson. 

He warned him that from 
time to time he would come on 
the set in the morning without 
an idea how to stage the scene. 
He advised him to call for the 
viewfinder - finders were long, 
heavy metal objects which could 
be detached from the camera. 
“Go to die centre of the set. Put 
the finder to your eyes and dose 
your eyes. Now you’re in a 
good position to think. After 
yon've held this position for 15 
minutes a front office spy- an 
associate producer - will come 
on the set The jungle telegraph 


Professor Peter Burke 


Peter Burke was responsible, 
with L.F.H. Beard, for devel- 
oping a method of plotting the 
growth of the face in three di- 
mensions. This he did using 
short base stereophoto- 
grammetry, which had its 
origins in aerial mapping tech- 
niques. These techniques, using 
stereo cameras and applying 
complicated mathematics] for- 
mulae, make it possible to 
reconstruct an accurate three- 
dimensional model of the 
ground from two-dimensional 
aerial photographs. 

Over many years at Adden- 
brooke's Hospital in Cambridge 
Burke recorded the growth 
changes in the faces of more 
than 50 children. He was able 
not only to establish the natur- 
al history of facial growth but 
also to indicate appropriate 
timings for orthodontic and 
surgical intervention in facial 
and dental deformity. The 
method could also be applied to 
assessing changes in the face fol- 
lowing surgery and monitoring 
the effects of medical treatment 
of hone diseases. 

From Whitley Bay Gram- 
mar School Burke qualified in 
dentistry at Durham Universi- 
ty and then served five years in 


the Array, three of them with a 
field ambulance in north-west 
Eafope. He became a consul- 
tant in orthodontics at the New- 
castle on Tyne Dental School in 
1951 and worked there for 11 
years. He then moved to a sim- 
ilar appointment at Adden- 
brooke’s, where he developed 
a first-class regional service. 

In 1972 Burke was called to 
the Chair of Child Dental 
Health at Sheffield. He was by 
now a first-class cUnitian. He 
had the flexibility and vision to 
amalgamate aD the elements of 
dentistry for children into a co- 
herent teaching whole, and was 
instrumental in creating a beau- 
tiful clinical environment which 
expressed this vision. It gave 
much pleasure to child and 
parent alike. The biostatistical 
work flourished and Burke's de- 
partment became a national and 
international example. 

Peter Burke was a big hand- 
some man, who never lost that 
unequivocal directness of his 
Geordie background. In his 
earlier days he delighted in 
fell-walking, skiing, moun- 
taineering and rock climbing. 
He was a splendidly stalwart col- 
league - the sort of man you 
would trust to lead a difficult 



Buries: Geonfle directness 

pitch. His rich sense of humour, 
geniality and concern for oth- 
ers were in contrast to periods 
of deep sadness and disap- 
pointment in his private life. 

Fanl Bnunley 

Peter Halliburton Burke, ortho- 
dontist: bom 4 September 1920; 
orthodontic consultant, New- 
castle on Tyne Teaching Hospi- 
tals 1951-62, East Anglian 
Regional Hospital Board 1962 - 
72 : Professor of Child Dental 
Health, Sheffield University, 
1972-85 (Emeritus): twice mar- 
ried (two daughters); died 
Sheffield 28 November 1995. 


will have passed the word that 
it’s 930 and you haven't made 
a shot He'D slink up like a 
sidewinder to a position just 
about where you are now and 
say, ‘How’s it going. Jack?’ As 
soon as the sonofebrtch speaks, 
you swing the finder around 
hard, tike this.” 

Ford turned, the finder 
struck Parrish hard on the fore- 
head and drew blood. Hard 
kept on talking, never taking the 
finder from his eyes. “You'D find 
your aim will improve and you 
can knock off two or three as- 
sociate producers a week. 
That's the end of the first 
lesson.” 

Parrish joined the navy and 
cut The Battle of Midway for Lt- 
Cdr Ford. It won the Oscar for 
Lhe best documentary short 
subject of 1942. A few years lat- 
er, Banish won the Oscar for his 
editing (with Francis Long) of 
Robert Rossen’s Body and Soul 
(1947). When he achieved his 
ambition of becoming a direc- 
tor his years in the cutting 


room paid off handsomely. His 
first, a gangster picture called 
Cry Danger (1951), was weD re- 
viewed and well received. 1 re- 
member being very impressed 
by the visual quality of The Won- 
derful Country (1959). He told 
me that on location he took an 
extra cameraman - Alex 
Phillips, a Russian living in 
Mexico - using him with the 
agreement of the director of 


to take incredible risks. Some- 
times, said Parrish, his sbots 
were utterly useless, but more 
often than not they were breath- 
taking. I thought that an 
admirable technique. 

The great stories of Parrish’s 
directorial career can be found 
in his second book, Hollywood 
Doesn't Live Here Anymore, 
which he published in 1988. 

That career included films 
like The Purple Plain (1954), 
FireDownBaow (1957) and less 
happy experiences like being 
one of several harassed direc- 


Lautaro Murua 


The death from lung cancer of 
the Chilean-born actor and di- 
rector Lautaro Murua in 
Madrid prompted a sense of 
frustration as much as sadness 
among those who knew him in 
the film and theatre world of the ’ 
river Plate. He died far from 
home, aged 69, apparently with 
little money, and embittered by 
the lack of work prospects. 

That seemed a long way 
down for the big man who was 
twice forced into exile, because 
of his theatre and films, by the 
Chilean and Argentine military 
regimes of the 1970s. And then 
he had returned to the river 
Plate with the restoration of 
democracy, to act in and direct 
blistering accounts of the tor- 
ment under mililaiy rule and the 
exploitation of the most vul- 
nerable people in local society. 
The tall man with the gruff 
heavy smoker’s voice was a 
symbol of defiance to authori- 
ty throughout his successful 
career. 

Born in Tacna, when it was 
still in Chile (it is now part of 
Peru), in 1926, the son of a 
Basque father and a Peruvian 
mother, Lautaro Murua was in- 
troduced to muse and all the 
arts at borne. But he went to 


Santiago, Chile, to study archi- 
tecture. There he joined a uni- 
versity theatre group. He then 
dropped out of the design world 
ana, with a British Council 
scholarship, trained in the 
theatre in England. From fihn 
and theatre in Chile, he moved 
to Buenos Aires in 1954, and did 
not go back to Santiago. 

Mania's first film, Shunko 
(1960), about the tough life of 
a rural teacher in northern Ar- 
gentina, won a Mar del Plata 
festival award in 1961, and 
launched his career as a direc- 
tor. The film also marked him 
out as a left-wing artist who was 
not going to keep quiet in free 
of the deep divide in Latin 
American society. And 
throughout the 1960s his choice 
of roles on stage emphasised the 
vehemence of his views. 

Murua acted under the late 
LeqpokJo There Nilsson, and af- 
ter making two more films of his 
own he launched his best 
known. La Rmdito (1974), the 
dramatisation of the real life of 
a juvenile delinquent on the 
bnnk of sanity, which was an ex- 
pose of Argentine prejudice 
and brought people to the 
cinema in droves. 

Murua’s face and style were 


Paul Hodin 


Paul Hodin encapsulated in his 
work the values of the past, 
while devoting much effort to 
forging novel attitudes to in- 
terpret the art of the second half 

of the 20th centuiy. The corol- 
lary was a efishkeoi even an an- 

gry aloofness from, what was 
ephemeral, if insistent, in the 
artistic movements of the post- 
war years. 

Hodin invariably described 
hims elf as “author, art histori- 
an and art critic". It was in- 
dicative/ For him art was 


tors on Casino Royale (1967). 
He met Bertrand Tavernier 
while working on In the French 
Style (1962) and 20 years later 
they collaborated on a docu- 
mentary, Mississippi Blues 
(1963), which echoed memories 
of the ciwfl rights straggles of the 
1960s. 

Parrish more or less retired 
after this, although be bad long 
lived at Sag Harbor, on Long 
Island, with his wife Kathie. 

Every so often a funny sto- 
ry or intriguing dipping would 
rail through the post - this was 
his way of keeping in touch with 
aD his friends. But there was no 
substitute for meeting the man. 
As Bob Parrish once said about 
Joel McCrea, he always made 
you feel better than yon were. 

Kevin Brownlow 

Robert Parrish, film editor, di- 
rector and actor: bom Columbus, 

Kathfem Saris' (one’son, one 
daughter); died Southampton, 
Long Island 4 December 1995. 


■ rather that an end in itself. Paul 
Hodin had little time for the 
noisy pygmies who at the mo- 
ment foist their views on the 
British public. 

He was never entirely com- 
fortable, as no man as wise as 
he could be, in the art world of 
Britain, his adopted country. He 
became Rrcadent of the British 
Section of the International 
Association of Art Critics, but 

was never art critic of a national 
paper. On the Continent, 
Hodin was much better known 
than In Britain. 

An indication of this was the 
academic and national hon- 
ours he received. He was an 
Hon PhD of Uppsala (1969), 
and an Hon Professor of Vien- 
na University (1975), while in 
1954 he had been given the 
i prize for Art Criticism at the 
Venice Biennale. The Italians 
mark; him a Commendatore of 
the Order of Merit (1966), the 
Austrians invested him with 
the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Merit (1968), and the Silver 
Gross of Merit (1972), while the 
Germans awarded him the Or- 
der of Merit First Class in 1969, 
and in 1986 made him a Com- 
mander of the Order. He also 
received medals from Norway 
and Czechoslovakia. 

All this was in recognition of 
many books and a host of arti- 
cles cm literary and artistic sub- 
jects in a wide range of 
periodicals. It was also an ac- 
knowledgement of his contri- 
butions to the study of 
aesthetics. From 1955 Hodin 


impressed on the public and 
politicians in some 20 films 
and countless stage appear- 
ances. Augusta Pinochet's coup 
in September 1973 dosed Chue 
to him far most of the rest of 
his life. And in the late 1970s the 
mflitary dictatorship in Ar- 
gentina forced him into exile in 
Spain, where he was granted 
Spanish citizenship. “Argentina 
hurts too much. The air is i 
unbreath able,” he said. 

Murfia returned to Buenos 
Aires in 1983, with the restora- 
tion of constitutional govern- 
ment under Raul Alfonsm, to 
make A Funny Dirty Little 
War, based on Osvaldo 
Soriano's novel about the 

in Peronism. Hfcrilast appear- 
ance, in 1993, was in Lisa 
Stan tic’s A Wall of Silence, 
alongside Vanessa Redgrave, 
whim was the story of a search 
for information about people 
who disappeared during the 
dictatorship. With that he 
bowed out, confirming the 
political stance of a careen 

Andrew Gratom-fboD 

Lautaro Murda, actor and di- 
rector bom Tacna, Chile 1926; 
died Madrid 3 December 1995. 



HodhR friendship wltfi Kokoschka 

was on the Editorial Council of 
the Journal of Aesthetics andArt 
Criticism , and hewasamember 
of the Executive Committee of 
the British Society of Aesthet- 
ics. He was also editor of Prisme 
desArts, Paris (1956-57), and of 
Quadntm , Brussels (1956-66). . 

The trained mind and the at- 
titudes Hodin brought to these 
roles were the key to his influ- 
ence on the Continent. That his 
work was not more fully ap- 
preciated in Britain is a token 
of the extent to which Britain 
remains isolated from the 
mainstreams of European 
thought. 

Hodin had an essentially pa- 


Stefla Inda, actress, died Mex- 
ico City 7 December, aged 74. 
In the 1940s and 1950s starred 
in dozens of Mexican films; her 
Hollywood roles include Cap- 
tain from Castile (1947), with 
Tyrone Power. 

Jack. Milrie, speedway champi- 
on, died California, aged 88. 
Speedway’s second world cham- 


tridan approach to the arts. This 
may appear surprising, for he 
became deeply involved' with the 
artistic movements of the sec- 
ond half of the 20th centuiy. His 
background was crucial. 

He was a product of all that 
was best about the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Hodin was 
educated in Prague and read 
Law at Diaries University. Yet 
he was equally at home in fens 
and Italy, and studied at the art 
academies of Dresden and 
Beilin. Against this background 

he was at ease, and influential, 
at the Venice Biennale, the 
Kessel Documenta and at many 
conferences. , , _ 

Towards the end of the Sec- 
ond World Whr Hodin came to 
England, and in 1945 married 
Pamela Simms. In Gomwall 
and London, she was to be his 
constant companion and sup- 
port. In 1944-45 be was press at- 
tache to the Norwegian 
gov ernm ent in exile and from 
1949-54 was director of studies 
and librarian of the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in Lon- 
don. Hodin then settled down 
to writing many books, pub- 
lished in Germany, Italy, Amer- 
ica, England and elsewhere. 
They fall broadly into three 
categories. 

First there were books on 
aesthetics, of which The Dilem- 
ma of Being Modem (1956) and 
Modem Art and the Modem 
Mind (1972) were the most im- 
portant 

Then there were books and 
articles in which he set out to 
interpret Expressionism and 
the art of the German -speaking 
lands for English-speaking au- 
diences. Hotfinplayed a key rote 
in ensuring that artists as dif- 
ferent as Munch and Schwitters 
were und erstood in Britain and 
America. 

Above all, be celebrated the 
art and life of the painter Os- 
kar Kokoschka. During the 
years from the Second World 
War until 1953, when Kokosch- 
ka was living in England, he and 
Hodin got to know one anoth- 
er weD. Their intimacy was to 
lead to one of the most fruitful 
of 20th-century relationships 
between an artist and a critic 
Hodin’s books on Kokoschka, 
above all his Oskar Kokoschka: 
a biography (1966), remain the 
best things that have been 
written on the artist 

Yet the perception Hodin 
displayed when writing about 
(he art and character of 
Kokoschka was paralleled when 
he tinned to interpreting British 
artists and sculptors. Here the 
fact that the Hodins had a 
house in Cornwall, and were a 
part of what was happening in 
St Ives, was crucial. So, too, was 
a special interest in sculpture 
winch led to some of the best 
books on Henry Moore (1956), 
Lynn Chadwick (1961), Barbara 
Hepwoith (1961) and Elisa- 
beth Frink (1983). That Hodin 
also wrote so weD about Manzh 
and Emilio Greco was a token 
of how wide-ranging were his in- 
terests. He did much to coax 
British thinking towards the 
mainstream of European 
awareness. 

Terence Mullaly 

Josef Paul Hodin, art historian 
and critic bom Prague 17 August 
1905; married 1945 Pamela 
Simms (one son, one daughter); 
died London 6 December 1995. 


pion when he won the title at 
Wembley in 1937 (his brother 
came third). 

Francesco Bonvicini, comic 
strip author, died Bologna 10 
December, aged 54. Creator of 
Sturmtruppen , a strip about 
German soldiers syndicated in 
Italian newspapers over the 
signature “BonvT. 
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DEATHS 

DAVIS: Sylvia Christina [pie Timber- 
lake), beloved mother of March and 
Robert Irving, died peacefully at 
MiddlcKX Hospital on 6 December 
1»QS. Service on 14 December at 
10am at Oar Lady Help of Christians 
Church. -1 Lady M^rprci Road, Ken- 
tish Tuh/h. FoUowcu by acmatioc al 

Gohfere Green Crematorium. No 

Oowcn. Donations to Our Lady He Ip 
of Christians “Homeless Project”. 
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Birthdays 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward Ash- 
more, former Chief of Naval S taff, 
76; Miss Anna Carteret, actress. 53; 
Lord EUiotl or Morpeth, former 
MP and government minister, 75; Sir 
Robert Felknres, private secretaiyro 
the Queen, 54; Mr David Gates, 
singer, 55; Sir Robert Grieve, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. Glasgow Universi- 
ty, 85; Miss Jennaine Jackson, rock 
singer, 41; Miss Brenda Lee, rock 
singer, 51; Mr Cliff MkfacluKKc, tele- 
vision producer and broadcaster, 
76; Sir Wilfrid Newton, former chair- 
man, London Regional Transport, 67; 
Mr David Plowright, deputy chair- 
man of Channel 4, 65; MrCarioftm- 
ti, Sim director aiKl producer, S2; Mr 
Patrick Reyntiens, designer and artist 
id Stained glass, 70; Mr Raymond 
Robertson MP, 36; Mr Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, author, 77; Miss Sarah 
Spencer, former general secretary. 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
43; Miss Sheila Walker, former Chief 
G^miakxteroftbeCMGuHteS.7S. 

Anniversaries 

Births; Sir David Brewster, inventor 
of the kaleidoscope, 1781; Louig-Hec- 
tor Berlioz, composer, 1803; Louis- 
Ho reiki Henry La Guazdia, mayor 
of New York City, 1882. Deaths'. 
Llewelyn ab Gruffydd, last native 
Prince or Whies, killed in battle 
1282; Bemardmo Pm turicchio (Bet- 
to di Biago), painter, 1513; Sir Roger 
FEstrange, translator of Aesop’s A* 
Wes, 1704; Colley Cibber, playwright 
and actor, 1757; Richard Doyle, 
artist, 1883; Ludwig Mond, chemist, 
1909; Menelek II, Emperor of 
Abyssinia (Ethiopia), 1913; Emflte 
Albertina Olive Schreiner, novelist, 
1920; Egbert Roscoe (Ed) Mnxrow. 
journalist and broadcaster, 1965. 


On this day: the Erst motor show 
opened in the Champs Efys&s, Paris, 
1894; King George VT acceded to the 
throne, 1936; Germany and Italy de- 
clared war an the US, 1941; ibe pro- 
totype of Concorde was shown for the 
first time axlbutouse, 1968. Today is 
the Feast Day of Si Baisabas, St 
Damasos L Pope, St Daniel the 
Stylile and Saints Fnsciamis, Vk> 
toricus and Gentranus. 

The Queen's 
Birthday Parade 1996 

Applications for tickets for The 
Queen’s Birthday Parade (Hooping 
the Colour) on Saturday 15 June are 
accepted from the public between 1 
January and the eml of ft brnary and 
should indude a stamped self- 
addressed envelope for acknowl- 
edgemeoL Demand for tickets is large 
so a ballot is bekj in mid-March. Ap- 
plicants are restricted to two tickets 
each for the parade and djfldren must 
be m possession of a ticket- A limit- 
ed number of wheel chair spaces are 
available. Ticket prices are still to be 
confirmed, bat are likely to be £1250. 
Tickets are also available for the 
Colonel's Review ou Saturday 8 

June and the Major Generate Review 

on Saturday 1 June. Tick els tor the 
Colonel's Review arc likely tobc£7. 

Appiieatjons should be seid to The 
Treasurer, Household Division 
Funds, Hone Guards, Whitehall, 
London SWIA2AX, 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Mari Griffith, 
“Warkfly Goods (if): Van Gogh, V&n 
Gogh's Chair", lpm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum Sally 
Dormer, “Christianity-- art from the 
early drarrij", 230pm. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by me re- 
porters of \heAU England Law 
Reports . 

Conflict 

Macmillan lac ▼ Blshopsgate In- 
vestment Trust pic & anr; GA 
(Stangbltn. Arid, AMous UJ) 2 Nov 
1995. 

Where fra case involving a for- 
eign element, an issue arose as 
to who had title to shares in a 
company, that issue was to be 
decided by the domestic law of 
the place where the shares 
were situated (the lex situs), 
which in the ordinary way was 
the place where the company 
was incorporated. 

David O&xr QC, Murray Rosen 
QC (Herbert Smith) for the plaintiff; 
Charier AMous QC, Robert HUdyari 
QC (FrahfieMs) for the second de- 
frnda nt: W3 Eam Blair QC (Wuson 
Farley WStiams) for the third defrn- 
dant; Simon McetinuucQC, William 
Tjrower (CEJfcrd Chance) far the fifth 
defendant, 

Contract 

Tkborv Ginns; CA (NdD, Anld LU, 
Sir Iain GlidewdU 22 Nor 1995. 

If the clear intention of parties 
in entering into a second agree- 
ment was to create immediate 
rights and obligatiois that^ were 
wholly inconsistent with the 
continuance of other rights 
and obligations under an ear- 
lier agreement, the second, 
even though still executory. 


CASE SUMMARIES 

+ t 

II December 1995 


might have the effect of re- 
scinding the earlier. But, where 
the second agreement provid- 
ed for its “perfection" or per- 
formance at a later date and 
subject to certain conditions, 
the parties might well have in- 
tended' to keep the earlier 
agreement alive, albeit in sus- 
pense until the second agree- 
ment was perfected or 
performed. The test was simi- 
lar to that to be applied incas- 
es of accord and satisfaction, 
namely whether it was the 
promise itself, or the perfor- 
mance of the promise, which 
was intended to have the effect 
of discharging the original 
claim. 

Jilt M. Gibson (Holmes A Hills, 
Braintree) for the appellant; Witold 
Ptmiak ^ToDuust A Fisher, Southend 
on Sea) far the respondent. 

Drink-driving 

Hague v DPP; QB Dir Ct (Simon 
Blram LI Scott Baker J) fi Nor 1995. 
Where a police officer operat- 
ing an mtorimeter genuinely 
but mistakenly believed it was 
malfunctioning, ' the breath 
sample, showing a reading of 
68mg in 100ml of breath, was 
admissible in evidence if the 
motorist had felled to give an 
alternative specimen when law- 
fully given the opportunity to 


do so under s 7(3) of the Road 
Traffic Act 1988, since that 
would have been the position 
if circumstances had been such 
that the s 8(2) procedure had 
been appropriate and the court 
did not believe Parliament re- 
quired an opposite result for 
s7(3). 

Christopher Spratt (Afuruty Coutts- 
Ubod, Sheffield) fi>r lhe appeQam; An- 
drew Hatton (CPS) far the respondent 

Extradition 

RePaVofc»;Q8 DlvCt (Shaon Brown 
14, Scott Baker J) 6 Nor 199S. 

In extradition proceedings un- 
der $ 2 of the Extradition Act 
1989, a stipendiary magistrate 
was entitled to commit an ap- 
plicant to custody in the ab- 
sence of a statement from the 
requesting country to indicate 
whether the offence was time- 
barred, since the committal 
hearing was not the appropri- 
ate moment to ventilate the 
issue of limitation. The magis- 
trate had only to decide 
whether the conduct alleged 
cons tituted an extradition 
crime and the applicant's rem- 
edy for any limitation daim was 

to issue a writ of habeas corpus. 

Compare Uoyd-Jacob (HaOnan 
Bktddmm Gtaings A Nad) for the 
apf£cam;John Hardy (CPS) far the 
respondent. 


Practice 

International Balk Stripping and 

ScreasLU&anrr'PnsidciitotlB- 

dia & «nr; CA (Evans, Ptetre Gibson 
UJ, Sir Iain GfideneH) 23 Nov 
1995. 

Where proceedings had been 
issued in the name of a com- 
pany which had already been 
dissolved, its trustee in bank- 
ruptcy was unable, after expiry 
of the limitation period, to 
have his own name added or 
substituted as a plaintiff under 
RSC Ord 15, r 6, because the 
proceedings were a nullify and 
the rule dearly contemplated 
an existing action in which the 
addition or substitution migh t 
be made. Nor could the trustee 
apply to “correct" the name of 
the plaintiff to his own name, 
under Ord 20, r 5, since that 
rule was directed to mistakes as 
to the name of a plaintiff, not 
as to the identity or description 
of the person suing. 

Afirir Hunter QQ Anthony ZacaroS 
(H3t Taylor Dickinson) for die ap- 
pedants; Angus Glennie QC, Oat 
Refibn (De EteBo Hamath ) for the 
nsptrndaus. 

Stadev Adco Lftfc CA (Neffl, AnW 
UX fflrWto GfidercB) 3« Nov 1595. 
On an application to strike 
out prbceeclbgs for want of 
prosecution, the onus was on 


the person asserting prejudice 
or a substantial risk to a fair tri- 
al to show it had been caused 
by inordinate and inexcusable 
delay since the issue of the wriL 
A mere assertion was not 
enough- But the individual 
judge should be left to assess 
the prejudice and the risk and 
the adequacy of evidence in the 
particular arcumstances of the 
case, and in such matters the 
Court of Appeal should be 
slow to interfere with the 
judge's exercise of discretion. 

Peter Orobd (Winters, Huntingdon) 
for the plaintiff; John Greenhorn 


for the defendant 

Ttix 

Ghna Group Ltd v Inland Revenue 

Connors; ChD (Robert Walker J) 9 
Nov 1995. 

The Board of Inland Revenue 
could adjust open assessments 
over many years to give effect 
to a transfer pricing direction 
made under the Income & 
Corporation Thxes Act 1988, s 
770. The court refused to make 
declarations sought by Glaxo 
that a direction marU» fo rela- 
tion to years for which assess- 
ments remained open could not 
be taken into account and con- 


assessments. 

John Gardiner QC, Jonathan Peacock 

(Slaughter A May) far Glaso; Ian 
GSck QC, Michael Furness (Inland 
Revenue) far die Crown. 
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business 


today 


Companies 
frfcajMS Greene King, Ken- 
wood Appliances, Pelican 
Gronp, Canto- Engineering, 
Court Cavendish, grew Sa- 
eatific Group, Dunedin Ea 
terprlse Inv Thist, Hrstbus,. 
^ior, Ytech • Holdings. 
J^nstay Properties - 
JJnais: Antonis, Alldeis,API 
Groins, Dwyer Estates,- Elec- 
tronjc Data Processmg, Green- 
core Group, Hardys & 
Hansons, Hawtin, Irrvesco Re- 
covery Trust, Johnson & Firth 
Brown, Richards, Whessoe 
AGMs: Benson Group, Bev- 
erley Group, Gartmore Euro- 
pean Host, Mercury Keystone 
Trust, J D Wetherspoon. 
EGMk Melrose. 

Economics.. 

Kicking off a heavy week for 
edmomic statistics, Iterate at 
whkh manufacturers’ costs are 
growing is expected to have 
slowed again to around 7 per 
cent in November, although an- 
alysts do not think the month- ' 
on- month drop in October will 


have been repeated. Further 
along the inflation pipeline, 
pnces charged by producers at 
the factory gate are emg cted 

tndvnraan«l1»s 


THE WEEK AHEAD 


anmial rate of increase a shade 

below October’s 4.6 per cent. 

TOMORROW 

Companies . " 

NMthemHectric’s results are 
unlikely to hold any surprises 
on the dividend front foDowing 


announced earlier this year in 


Cray Electronic 





the wake of the bid from 
Trafalgar House. Profits will be 
dawn because of the effect of 
two reviews of the electricity 
dfetribution iprice control by the 
regulator. Offer, but earnings 
per share will be buffered by a 
reduction in the average num- 
ber of shares. Pre-tax profits are 
expected to be about £5 2.4m 
and earnings per share 39.6p. 
The company is the most highly 
geared in the sector as a. con- 
sequence of the bid. 

Interims: Northern Electric, 
Berkeley Group, British Land, 
Cray Electronics, Baring 
Emerging Europe, Cremhton’s 
Naturally, Halm a, Oceana 
Consolidated, Precoat Inti, 
Schroder UK Growth, Stewart 
& Wight. 

Finals: Stakis, Titon He 
Yaux Group, Dunedin 
er Companies Inv Thist, 
Dunedin Worldwide Inv Trust, 
Eurocopy, Hunters Armley, 
Sheriff Holdings, Slimma. 
AGMs: DFS Furniture, James 


Dickie, Darling Kindersley, 
Intereurope Technology, Mill- 
wall Orb Estates. Schroder In- 
come Growth, Scottish 
National Trust. 

EG Ms: Orb Estates. 

Economics 

Construction: new orders 
(Oct). US producer price in- 
flation is expected to have 
slowed below 2 per cent in No- 
vember. 

WEPWESDAY 

Companies 

Interims: Chubb Security, East 
Midlands Electricity, Birkby, 
HP Buhner Holdings, First 
Technology, Hamlet Group, 
MFI Furniture, Ovoca Re- 
soures, David S Smith, Wor- 
thington Group. 

Finals: Apollo Metals, Bag- 


Grainger Thist, New Zealand 
Investment Thist, Widney. 
AGMs: AG Holdings, BMG 


Charles Sidney, Fleming 
Japanese Trust, Glasgow In- 
come Trust Kwik Save Group. 
Morgan Grenfell Equity, Town 
Centre Securities. 

Economics 

The key event of the economic 
week is the monthly monetary 
meeting between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the' 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Financial markets have 
priced in a quarter point cut in 
base rates, although City econ- 
omists reckon there is Only a 50- 
50 chance of this happening. 
The Chancellor wflj give evT- 
dence on the Budget and the 
economy to the Treasury Select 
Committee. 

November figures for retail 
sales, unemployment (for No- 
vember) and average earnings 
(for October) are also due. City 
analysts expect a reasonable in- 
crease in retail sales, following 
last week's buoyant CBI survey 
of the high street. After a 


small rise m unemployment in 
October, a small faD is expected 
for November - and possibly 
the revision of the previous 
month's increase. 

THURSDAY 

Companies 

Asda Group is expected to an- 
nounce half-year pre tax prof- 
its up 22 per cent to £135m and 


Retail sales 



,g 
— j — 
1990 91 92 93 -94 95 


an increased dividend up 21 per 
cent to 2.69p. Sales growth 
should grow 13 per cent, mark- 
ing the peak in the Asda sales 
growth cycle, while underlying 
costs will only go up by 1 per 
cent, thus driving future oper- 
ating margins ahead. 

Southern Water is the last 
water company to announce 
but unlikely to disappoint. Hie 
company is expected to clarify 
its plans for balance sheet re- 
structuring. 

Interims: London Electricity, 
Scottish Hydro-Bectric, South- 
ern Electric, AI brighten, Bris- 
tol Water Hldgs, CRT Group, 
Eastern Electricity, Ensor 
Holdings. Five Arrows Cur- 
rency Fund, MS International, 
Phon clink. VideoLogic Group. 
Finals: Daily Mail & General 
Trust, M&G Group, Securicor 
Group, Care UK, SEP Indus- 
trial Hldgs. CA Sperati. 

Economics 

Retail prices are expected to 
show a rise in November after 
the unexpected fall in October. 
The market view is that the tar- 
get inflation measure, the RP1 


excluding mortgage interest 
payments, will stay around Oc- 
tober’s 2.9 per cent rale, above 
the 225 per cent target. The 
Bundesbank council meets for 
the last time before Christmas. 
A quarter to half point cut in 
key rates is likely, but perhaps 
not until the New Year. 

FRIDAY 

Companies 

Interims: Yorkshire Electrici- 
ty, Eliza Tinsley, Fbrminster, 
Moorgate Smaller Company’s 
Inv. 7T? Technology. 

Finals: Trafalgar House, Bar- 
corn, First Russian Frontiere. 

Economrcs 

Wrapping up the week, the CBI 
monthly trends survey for De- 
cember is likely to confirm 
the weakness of the manufac- 
turing sector. Analysts are 
keeping an eye on the rising 
balance of firms expecting to 
raise prices, although some of 
the recent upward trend is 
seasonal. 

Sources: Nat West Securities, 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
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Markets bet on early cut in interest rates 
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DIANE COYLE 
and RAUL WALLACE 

The City is betting that Kenneth 
Clarke, ChanceDor of the Ex- 
chequer, will cut interest rates 
after his meeting on Wednesday 
with Eddie George, Governor 
of the Bank of England. 

Key economic statistics on re- 
caH sales, unemployment, earn- 
ings and inflation due out this 
week are expected to strengthen 
the case for a reduction in the 
cost of borrowing. Falls in Ger- 
man and US interest rates are 
also likely m the next few weeks. 

Gerard Lyons, chief econo- 
mist at DKB International, 
said: Td be amazed if the 
Chancellor doesn't cut” 

Trading in London’s financial 


markets at the end of last week 
showed that base rates are ex- 
pected to fell by a quarter point 
to 65 per cent by the end of this 
month and to 6 per cent by the 
middle of 1996. The prudent 
Budget at the end of last month 
boosted these City hopes. 

However, some economists 
were more cautious. David 
Miles, at Merrill Lynch invest- 
ment bank, said: “Ifyou take the 
inflation target seriously, and 
take the Treasuiy’s optimistic 
economic forecast at face value, 
there is no case at all for a re- 
duction in base rates.’* 

Last week Mr George hinted 
he would oppose a cut in rates 
on Wednesday. Giving evidence 
to the Treasury Select Com- 
mittee, he highlighted worries 


about the Ford pay offer be- 
coming a benchmark for wage 
negotiations in January, a key 
month. He also expressed con- 
cern about the recent Min the 
exchange rate. 

Mr George drew attention to 
the feet that in its November In- 
flation Report the Bank of 
England forecast that the Gov- 
ernment would miss inflation 
target. Sterling has Men nearly 
2 per cent m value against 
other currencies mace then. 

Mr George even refused to 
admit that the Bank’s advice to 
raise interest rates last May- re- 

been a mistake, despite the re- 
cent slowdown in the economy. 

Steven Bell, director of re- 
search at Deutsche Morgan 


Grenfell, said: ‘The Bank 
dearly does .not want a cut in 
interest rates.” He said there 
was a 50-50 chance of a small 
reduction this week. 

Alan Budd, the Treasuiy’s 
chief economic adviser, had 
earlier confirmed that its opti- 
mistic forecast of 3 per cent 
growth next year was not based 
on lower interest rates. 

However, David Ttalton, a 
Goldman Sadis economist, said 
Mr Clarke had shown himself 

to be his own man in the past 


figures for retail sales, unem- 
ployment, manufacturers’ costs 
apd factory gate prices in No- 
vember, and underlying earn- 
ings growth m October. They 
wffi have an estimate of last 

month's retail price figures, 
due out on Thursday- 
Headiae inflation fell in Oc- 
tober from 3.9 to 322 per cent, 
but underlying inflation (ex- 


plnrffng mortgage interest pay- 
ments) remained above the 225 


per cent target. 

Mr Bell raid the strength of 


He found it difficult to see. retail sales could be decisive, as 
how .Mr George could put up a the Treasury's optimism about 


strong opposition if the Chan- 
cellor wanted to move, given the 
recent evidence on the econo- 
my. By the time Mr Garke and 

Mr George meet, they will have 


the economy rested on a strong 
outlook for consumer spending. 
Last week a Confederation of 
British Industry survey revealed 
a high street at its most buoy- 


ant since April. On the other 
hand, expected interest rale 
reductions overseas will add 
weight, to the arguments for a 
move in Britain. 

The Bundesbank, whose 
council meets on Thursday for 
the last time before Christmas, 
is under mounting pressure to 

cut rates. But the president of 

the Bundesbank. Hans Tiel- 
meyer, yesterday played down 
the need for lower rates to 
boost the economy. 

The polity committee of the 
Federal Reserve meets on 19- 
20 December- It is expected to 
react to evidence of economic 
slowdown in the US if an agree- 
ment about ihe federal gover- 
ment budget is in sight by then. 

Gavyn Davies, page 19 


Bonanza: Merger and takeover frenzy leads to multi-million payouts 
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IN BRIEF 


SFA chief backs calls for shake-up 

Nick Durlacher, the new chainnan of the Securities and Futures 
Authority, the City investment banking watchdog, has thrown 
his weight behind a radical recasting of financial regulation in 
Britain. Entering the heated debate about the future of regu- 
lation after barely a month in the job, Mr Durlacher expressed 
support for Labour Party thinking on stripping the Bank of Eng- 
land of its supervisory role and handing this to a special Bank- 
ing Commission. Interview, page 19 

Poor results expected from Trafalgar 

The City is expecting poor results from Trafalgar House, the trou- 
bled conglomerate, when it reports its year-end figures on Fri- 
day. Although a report suggesting losses of more than £200m 
was described yesterday by a source close to the company as "in- 
accurate'', City analysis are nonetheless expecting losses well in 
excess of £I20ra. Further job losses are also expected and there 
is an expectation that the dividend will be cancelled. 

DTI ‘no comment’ on Anglia and Saatchi 

The Department of Trade and Industry is reported to be wind- 
ing down its investigations into allegations of insider dealing in 
shares in Anglia Television and Saatchi and Saatchi, now renamed 
CordianL There have been no prosecutions resulting from either 
investigation as yeu Neither case has been officially acknowl- 
edged. although the Independent has been made aware of in- 
terviews that have been requested in connection with the Anglia 
TV inquiry, which was re-opened earlier this year. 

The DTI declined to comment yesterday, saying that “it was 
not the department's practice either to confirm or deny that an 
investigation is being conducted or has been conducted into a 
particular company or individual”. 

Peoples Phone to seek listing 

The Peoples Phone Company, a leading mobile tdexommumcations 
service provider, says it intends to seek a listing on the London 
Stock Exchange in early 1996. Barclays dc Zoete Wedd and UBS 
have been appointed joint financial advisers. The company was 
founded in 1988 by Charles Wigoder, its chief executive. 

Fund managers buy into Japan 

Fund managers plan to increase their exposure to Japanese eq- 
uities, according to the latest Merrill Lynch survey of UK in- 
stitutions. The balance of optimists over pessimists on Japanese 
shore prices is 67 per cent on a three-month view and 7S per 
cent on a one-year view. The survey’s other finding was an in- 
crease in the number of funds planning to invest more in over- 
seas bonds. Managers plan to sell UK and US shares and are 
also less keen on the continental European bourses. Fewer are 
selling property and reducing their holdings of cash. 

L’Oreal to acquire Maybelline 

US cosmetics company Maybelline said it had a definitive agree- 
ment to be acquired by LOreal, the French cosmetics giant, for 
536.75 a share in cash. LOreaJ said the deal would have a slightly 
positive impact on its consolidated profits from 1996. The May- 
bcllinc acquisition would allow LOreal to gain a significant po- 
sition in the United States for mass-market cosmetics, similar 
to its position in Europe, COreal chainnan Lindsay Owen-Jones 
said yesterday. 

Call for change on shared home loans 

A new report published by the Joseph Rowntree Foundation 
argues that shared home ownership arrangements, where a home- 
buyer shares ownership with a housing association, should be 
replaced by a subsidy to full ownership. Author Rachel Terry 
writes that a subsidised loan scheme would involve no extra cost 
to the Government and would be less complicated. 


City banks 
poised to 
pay bumper 
bonuses 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Correspondent 

A bonanza round of Christmas 
bonuses in the Gty of London 
will begin this week with a pay- 
out at the investment bank 
Goldman Sachs likely to exceed 
5 100m (£66m). 

Executives at Barings, bought 
after its dramatic collapse with 
losses of £900m earner this 
year by the Dutch banking 
group ING, are expected to re- 
ceive about £20m in totaL A 
spokesman for ING yesterday 
confirmed bonuses would be 
paid at Barings- “"We earlier said 
we would pay them as normal. 
The figures are a private mat- 
ter with regard to personnel” 

In addition, it is thought that 
Andrew Tuckey^ the former 
deputy chainnan of Barings at 
the time of the bank’s collapse, 
will receive a fee of around 
£500,000 from the bank. He 
continues bo act as a consultant 
to Barings, working in an office 
on its executive floor. His 1994 
bonus, due to be £1 ,6m, was not 
paid. Mr Tuckey, who was un- 
available for comment yester- 
day, is the subject of an 
investigation by the Securities 
and Futures Authority. 

Barings and Goldman Sachs 
are among the leading benefi- 
ciaries of this year's takeover 
boom. Corporate finance ac- 
tivity in the City has returned to 


Granada 
accused of 
hampering 
disposals 

DAVID HELUER 


Forte, the leisure group feeing 
a £3 bn -plus takeover bid from 
Granada, yesterday said it 
would continue with its disposal 
programme in spite of what is 
being seen as an attempt by 
Granada to slow that strategy. 

Granada has asked the 
Takeover Panel to ensure any 
disposals considered to be ma- 
terial or important to the busi- 
ness of the Forte group should 
be put to shareholders for ap- 
proval. Under rule 21 of the 
Takeover Code, the disposal of 
any asset worth more than 10 
per cent of a company’s value 
must be put to shareholders for 
approval during a takeover pe- 


asked the Rand to enforce a fur- 
ther aspect of the ruling that en- 
sures the disposal of any 
business considered material 
to the group, even if It does not 
account for 10 per cent or more 
of the group’s ralue, should also 
be put to shareholders. 

Forte said yesterday it was not 
doing anything that was ‘‘in 
any way against the rules”. A 
spokesman said the company 
would press ahead with nego- 
tiations that had started well be- 
fore the Granada bid was 
announced. Forte is reported to 
be in talks to sell its White Hart 
hotels chain for about £100m. 

A spokesman hit out at 
Granada’s tactics saying, “One 
minute Granada is alleging that 
we are being slow to realise 
shareholder valne. Now he 


levels not seen since the fren- 
-zied days of the late 1980s. One 
senior banker said at the week- 
end: “Corporate finance de- 
partments have made a 
bucketload of money this year." 

Barings’ profits have 
stemmed from its rolein several 
big deals, dominated by the 
£9bn pharmaceuticals merger 
between Glaxo and Wellcome. 
It is also advising on the take- 
over of TSB by Lloyds Bank for 
£6bn - helped by Mr Tuckey - 
and acted m the £lbn Scottish 
Power bid for Manweb. 

ING bought tiie profitable 
Barings businesses forfl after 
the bank's losses in Singapore 
brought it to its knees. It paid 
£660m to creditors. However, 
shareholders In the bank and 
many bond investors have re- 
ceived nothing. 

Last night Jonathan Stone, 
chairman of the bondholders ac- 
tion group, said he thought it 
was a “very poor judgemental 
decision by ING to pay farther 
bonuses without first malting 
any offer to the bondholders 
who have lost around £100m”. 

Goldman Sachs has been an- 
other big winner in this year's 
surge in mergers and acquisi- 
tions. One of its biggest deals 
was acting for Eastern Elec- 
tricity in its takeover by Hanson. 
Goldman's worldwide profit is 
thought to have more than 
doubled to above Slbn. 



Glaxo ‘will go 
to European 
Court over tax’ 


Pay day: Andrew Rickey; said to be in Bne for a £500,000 fee 


Bonuses at the investment 
bank are not expected to match 
the records set in 1993, when 
100 staff received more than 
Sim each. Even so, payouts on 
this scale could go to more than 
50 employees. 

Other big beneficiaries of 
the wave of takeover activity in 
the electricity and water indus- 
tries will indude Schroders and 
Kleouwort Benson. Other in- 
vestment banks which have, 
seen a big increase in the 
amount of corporate finance 
business this year include SBC 
Warburg, Lazards, Morgan 
Stanley, Flemings and Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell 

Fees generated by electricity 
and water takeover bids have 
been estimated at more than 
£300m. Tbtal mergers and ac- 


quisitions-related fees 1 for the 
year could easQy top.£lbm 

Not all investment banks will 
have shared in the boom to the 
same extent Takeover activity 
on the Continent has been far 
more muted than in Britain, so 
banks such as Merrill I^uch, 
winch do more business in the 
rest ofEurope, are Kkdy to have 

in fees in l^^^tCT^healthy 
performance in 1994. 

However, income from trad- 
ing activities has also picked up 
in the latest few months of this 
year. Even though most banks 
have relatively small positions 
after being stung by trading 
losses in 1994, this i mp rovement 
should have been enough to 
guarantee healthy bonuses 
across almost the entire sector. 


DAVID HELUER 

Tax experts say that Glaxo Well- 
come, the pharmaceutical group 
that goes to the Appeal Court this 
week against the huand Revenue, 
is prepared to go aU the way to 
the European Court if it loses its 
case in the UK. 

The company’s legal action 
against the Revenue questions 
the tax authority’s right to go 
bade before 1986 to contest the 
group’s transfer pricing policy 

and hence its tax .payments 
over a near 20-year period. 

A judgment last month said 
the Revenue does have that 
right 

Tax experts say that if the 
company fails in the courts, it 
could find itself with a tax lia- 
bility of hundreds of miHioos of 
pounds. 

The company’s annual ac- 
counts have consistently stated 
that adequate provision has 
been made’ for lat liabihties. 

In a briefing document the 
company says the Inland Rev- 
enue has beenrirrdisputewith 
the company over a tong period 
of time but, “despite the length 
of time that has elapsed, it has 
not yet assessed the group nor 
has it quantified its daims m any 
way”. 

“Furthermore,'’ Glaxo says, 
“the Inland Revenue contends 
that k can continue its review 
without any time limit Glaxo 
Wellcome contends that the 
law does not allow the Inland 
Revenue to leave taxpayers in 
such uncertainty, and has asked 
the courts to declare years up to 
1986 dosed to further review.” 

There are concerns in the Gty 
that Glaxo feces a far greater tax 
liability than previously thought 


as a result of its disputed trans- 
fer pricing policy. . 

Glaxo is reticent on two 
counts. It declines to say how 
much money is at stake arm how 
far back the Revenue's claims 
to tax and interest gp. 

In US filings the company has 
indicated iL has a potential lia- 
bility of £463m in the years from 
1987 onwards, but this takes no 
account of possible tax owed by 
the company, and interest on 
that tax, prior to 1986. 

Transfer pricing is the 
method by which subsidiaries of 
multinationals account for sales 
between different subsidiaries. 

It can involve a company 
legitimately managing its. 
pricing policy between sub- 
sidiaries to maximise the prof- 
its shown m low-tax regimes, 
such as Sin g a po re, and minimis e 
the profits shown in high-tax 
regimes. 

Th e tax benefit in_this case is 
Kkeiy to relate .chiefly to Zantac, 
- the anti-ulcer drug which was 
behind . Glaxo's phenomenal 
.growth in the 1980s. Sales of 
Zantac, which is manufactured 
in Singapore, started in 1981. It 
later became the world’s 
largest-selling drug. 

Meanwhile, the Inland Rev- 
enue appears determined to 
tighten up oo corporate tax loop- 
holes. 

In a new management plan to 
1997-98 the Inland Revenue lists 
one of its key objectives as en- 
suring “that UK legislation on in- 
ternational tax matters is 
effectively complied with". 

The Independent has recently 
shown how Rupert Murdoch's 
News fatemational made nearly 
£lbn in profits but paid just 
£11. 7 m in tax. 


Big accountancy firms 
poised for Jersey move 


ROGER TRAPP 

Ernst & Young and Price 
Waterhouse, two of Britain's 
largest accountancy practices, 
are poised to confirm today 
plans to register themselves in 
Jersey in an attempt to obtain 
better protection against spi- 
ralling negligence claims. 

The proposals have already 
been condemned by MPs and 
even some accountants as look- 
ing suspicious and not above- 
board. But the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants says 
that going offshore in this way 
does not break ethical guide- 
lines. It accepts that the firms 
have been forced to consider 


such moves by a rising litigation 
problem, emphasised by last 
week’s £105m High Court judg- 
ment against Binder Haxniyn. 

Neither firm is commenting 
ahead of the announcement 
However, it is understood that 
Jersey is ready to introduce leg- 
islation h has devek]ped wife the 
co-operation of E& Y, led by Ian 
BriudJe, with a view to allowing 
large professional partnerships 
to limit their HabBity. At present 
in Jersey - as in mainland Brit- 

to sleeping thosethat 

have absolutely nothing to. do 
with the running of the business. 

It is understood that the 
change being proposed is based 


on the law in Delaware, the US 
state, and will lead to the intro- 
duction of a limited liability 
partnership status. The move 
would have to be approved by Ihe 
island’s government and ulti- 
mately the Privy CcmndL Insid- 
ers are hopeful that the process 
can be completed by the end of 
nextyear. It is thought that Jer- 
sey believes acting in this way will 
enhance its standing as an off- 
shore financial services centre. 

The development, which fol- 
lows KPMG’s announcement 
earlier this year that ir will in- 
corporate its audit division to 
protect itself from large law 
suits, has been under discussion 
for several months. 


Irish exchange goes it alone 


CLIFFORD GERMAN 

The Irish Stock Exchange based 
in Dublin starts life as an inde- 
pendent exchange today, for- 
mally ending its 200-year 
association with the London 
Stock Exchange. 

The breakaway follows three 
yeans of negotiations and sev- 
eral missed deadlines. The de- 
cision to divorce is the result of 
a European Union directive, re- 
quiring ail member countries to 
have their own statutory au- 
thority responsible for the stock 
market in place by the end of 
the year. 

Fund managers investing in 
Ireland hope independence win 
allow ISEQ, the Irish Stock Ex- 
change Index, to break away 
from die FT-SE all-share index 
and start to reflect the faster 
growth of the Irish economy. 

Since 1988 it has grown con- 


sistently faster than the UK_ 

Company profits have also out- 

grown their UK equivalents, but 
Irish stocks have not attracted 
a separate asset allocation from 
international investors and Irish 




■Breakaway: The market will 
be regulated locally 


institutions themselves have in- 
vested heavily in overseas 
shares following the abolition of 
investment restrictions in 1989. 

As a result Irish share prices 
have moved closely in line with 
the FT all-share index, leaving 
-them on little more than 10 
times current earnings, com- 
pared with almost 15 times 
earnings in London. 

Last week, however, the 
ISEQ index surged to an all- 
time high, anticipa ting an in- 
creased allocation of overseas 
funds into the newly indepen- 
dent market. 

Tbm Healy, chief executive of 
■the Irish Stock Exchange, is 
keen not to play up the agnif-. 
ranee of the move. The Irish 
stock market will be regulated 
by the Irish central bank. 

Btrt both markets will follow 
the same rules and listing re- 
quirements. 
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the Bank again? 


GAVYN DAVIES 


r There Is no doubt that * 
■ the dances of-firtting 
the 225 per cerrt inflation 
ot^ec^attrte.endof ' 
this Parliament are 
increasing appreciably 
' with month of 
sluggsh growth in tho 
manufacturing sector’ 


.■ — J •"»»»» V WIHIB U* lUVt. evj- 

- deuce on the Budget last week from Bank 
of England andTreaazryoffidak. Their re- 
9P®“?*to MPb’ questions on these occasions 
-isusualiy pretty djannspect, just in case ih«y 
^ anything that might discomfort the 
CJHriceDor, who is due to give his own evi- 
dence to the committee on 'Wednesday. 
'H iis yea r, with a notable exception, the re- 
sponses were even more stilted than 

Certainty, no one was willing even to 
twtteh an eyebrow in the direction of mon- 
etary p olic y, in view of the imminence and 
«®sapwjrof the Ireasory/Baak monetary 
meeting, due on Wedn esday . Nevertheless, 
the offi cials managed overall to give me the 
impression, rightly or wrongly, that there is 
no great enthusiasm at either end of town 
for a large cot in base rates at the moment 
— though the Chancellor may, of .course, 
once again overrule all ot them. 

The notable exception to theorem of low- 
key cncuijispectkra was the Governor of the 
Bank himself, who did a lot more than twitch 
an eyebrow about the Chancellor’s decision 
to leave base rates unchanged last May. In 
fact, he was quite disparaging about it, as the 
rules of these encounters go, and it will be 
; interesting to watch, for aryr rt ahation by the 
Chancellor this week. (I. am stubborn 
enough, still to sympathise until (he Gover- 
nor, ~ notwithstanding the extraordinary 


up on the Chancellors stde of the debate in 
recent months.) 

Mr. George said that Mr Qarkehad been 
Toclty" to find that a “dangerous” develop- 
ing situation for sterling in the wake of the 
decision was rescued by a sudden change in 
trend for the dollar. He still believed that the 
Bank’s advice to raise rates in May bad been 
right; m-lhe sense that the balance of prob- 


ability then was that the inflation target 
would be missed with base rates unchanged. 

In Mervyn King’s words to a slightly 
bemused collection of MPs: “A forecast is a 
probability distribution.” Or, in the more 
homespun words of the Governor “The 
favourite does not always win the race.*' I am 
not sure whether Parliament and the pub- 
lic can be readily persuaded that it can some- 
times make sense to have backed a loser but, 
since this is obviously true, 1 wish the Gov- 
ernor hick in his endeavour. 

A Mr George then want on to explain that 
J-VJLhe could only support an earing in mon- 
etary policy if be could be reasonably con- 
fident that future inflation would come in 
below 225 per cent, after taking account of 
the effects of the base rate cut itself. The 
Bank did not believe that this was the 
when it published its Inflation Report in No- 
vember, and they will probably recommend 


Two views of GDP 
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no change in base rates again this week- It 
is hard to teD whether Treasury officials w01 
do likewise. Sir Terence Bums, the Perma- 
nent Secretary, made an interesting speech 
last week, in which he reported that “the 1995 
Budget must have been one of the great In- 
ternet events yet seen in this country". Ap- 
parently, more than 200.000 “hits" to the 
Treasury’s Budget site on World Wide Web 
have already been recorded The thought of 
a city the size of Southampton desperately 
searching cyberspace for the Chancellor’s 
missing tax cuts is alarming. Who are all these 
people who want to read the Treasury Red 
Book? Sadly, I have met all too few of them. 

Anyway, when Sir Terenoe returned to 
earth, he made one point that could be impor- 
tant to this week’s debate. “One conse- 
quence of the frailty of forecasts”, he said, “is 
a tendency to be over-influenced by what is 
happening today - or rather what today's date 
are telling us happened a few months ago. To 
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some degree we all suffer from tills, no mat- 
ter how hard we try.” This sounds tike some- 
one who believes the current bout of weak- 
ness in the economy is just temporary, and 
indeed that it might' already be almost over. 
Certainty, the pattern shown in the Treasury’s 
Budget forecast envisages growth in GDP of 
0.4 percent this quarter, and then 0.8-1 per 
cent per quarter throughout next year. In 
other words, no further dip in growth will 
occur. 

Most forecasters seem to agree with the 
Treasury that GDP growth will be running 
at 0. 7-0.9 per cent per quarter from next 
spring onwards, but there is no agreement 
about what will happen in the immediate 
future. This may seem like a trivial point, but 
the first graph shows how important it is for 
the level of output in 1996. The Goldman 
Sachs forecast assumes that real GDP 
growth is only 0.1 per cent this quarter and 

02 per cent next quarter, after which it fol- 
lows much the same growth path as the Trea- 
sury's. Yet this difference is enough to pro- 
duce a 1996 calendar year growth rate of 1.7 
percent for Goldman Sachs, compared with 

3 per cent for the Treasury. 

T he main underlying difference in view re- 
lates to stock-building, as illustrated in 
the second graph. The long-term trend in the 
UK stock/output ratio is downwards, as com- 
panies become progressively better at match- 
ing supply with demand. lit contrast to this 
long-term trend, the stock/output ratio has 
actually been rising sharply since mid- 1994, 
and in recent quarters this has clearly been 
unintended by the company sector. The Trea- 
sury’ forecast assumes (bat companies will 
take a fairly relaxed view about getting rid 
of these excess stocks in the course of next 
year, in which case the stock/output ratio will 


only drift downwards, and wiD remain far 
above its long-term trend throughout 1996. 

The Goldman Sachs view is (hat compa- 
nies are becoming far more exercised about 
the need to shed stocks than the Treasury 
thinks, and that the downward adjustment 
in stocks will be much more abrupt. This 
view is substantiated by survey data which 
shows that companies have been keenly try- 
ing to reduce stocks for several months, but 
have so far not been able to gel ahead of 
unexpected declines in final demand. The 
Treasury is clearly hoping that companies 
will not suddenly become impatient, but this 
seems optimistic - especially since a similar 
phenomenon is happening throughout con- 
tinental Europe, which will hit our export 
markets at exactly the wrong time. 

Colin Mowt. chief forecaster at the Trea- 
sury. told the Select Committee last week 
that base rates should not respond to the 
Stock cycle anyway, since it would be over 
before the monetary effects came through. 
But a shortfall of 125 per cent in the aver- 
age level of GDP next year, and of 2.25 per 
cent in manufacturing output, surety makes 
a large difference to the amount of spare 
capacity in (he system (the “output gap"), 
and therefore to the inflation rate in 1**97. 
There is no doubt that the chances of hil- 
ling the 2-5 per cent inflation objective at the 
end of this Parliament are increasing appre- 
ciably with every month of sluggish growl h 
in the manufacturing sector - which was. 
after all, the only sector suffering from infla- 
tion pressure in the first place. 

The Chancellor may want to wait for a few 
weeks for the UK to follow the Germans and 
Americans in cutting interest rates, or he 
might want to get in first this week. It would 
be hard to quibble with him this time if he 
felt impatient 


The new chairman of the SFAhas put noses out of joint with his views on tighter financial services regulation. John Eisenhammer reports 

a 




Regulators tend not to be un- 
usually perverse. So it would be 
unfair to suggest that Nick 
Durlacher actually. wants a 
grand cock-op to occur. But the 
new chairman of the Securities 
and Futures Authority, the 
City’s investment banking 
watchdog, does favour radically 
recasting the way financial ser- 
vices are regulated and super- 
vised in Britain . • 

And Fhe thing xnnsf Jiferiy to . 
make ihst happen sooner rather 
than later, he says, is a “thump- 
ing awful acekfenf*, another reg- 
ulatory failure that leaves the 
legiriatoratittiechcHcebuttoact- 

HSs thinking is boH, and in to- 
day’s tense regulatory dimale, 
controversial. Openly express- - 
ing sympathy for Labour Party 
ideas aboutstppping the Baltic 
of Enriand of its supervisory re- 
sponsibilities and placing them 
with a newly-created Banking 
Commission, which hebefieves 
should be widened to embrace ■ 
IheSFAlsrespons&iKtiesforthe 
securities industry, he calls for 
an “imagmatire re-drafting of 
the system”, which suffers from 
“illogicalities in the frame- 
work”. !n particular, he says, the 
rapidly changing global finan- 
cial markets and the nature of 
the firms dealing in them, re- 
quircaztew'appff^di,espeda2y 
with regard to (he Securities and 
Investment Board, the City's 
lead regulator, and the Bank of 
England: ■ ■ . - . . ‘ • 

“If .we:stitrted iwfrh.a Wank 

sheet of paper, we would cer- 
tainty ^oot be where , we are. i 
now. 1 am ncajnmmtebty wed- 
ded to die current system. Some 
_ of the proposals of the Latonr 
Party ana the 'Thaasuiy and . 
Civil Service Select Commlttee 
are weB worthconSidering by all 
of us in regulation.” ' . • T . . 

In its report test tncmtfrtin fi- 


nancial. services the Tteasuiy 
Committee, responding to deep 
dissatisfaction. over the Bank or 
England’s role in the Baring’s 
collapse, raised the prospect of 
shfflmg supervisory respons- 
bSities to an independent body, 
arid asked the Treasury to look 
into this. Unsuiprismgty, the 
Bank of England is hugely sen- 
sitive to the slightest hint that 
itis not up to the supervisory 
joix But Mr Durlacher, just a 
mouth is. (he chairman's seat at 
the SFA,seems fitfie concerned 
about lie Bank’s feelings - 
“I tirinkyou have got to grap- 
ple with the problem that the 


Few expect the Bank quietly 
to let go of one of its twin key 
functions, the other being re- 
sponsibility for conducting the 
UK’s monetary policy. But Mr 
Durlacher offers the following 
observation. “It is difficult to 
produce good news out of reg- 
ulation, and most of us like good 
news. So intellectually and emo- 
tionally, the Bank may come to 
the view that the sexier activi- 
ty is monetary policy. That 
might colour their attitude. 

“Ifbanking regulation is to be 
hived off, then I would like to 
see some way of the expertise 
and experience of the SFA hav- 
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Nick Duklacher 


most important firms involved 
in tire securities industry are 
bank-owned ami therefore wbat 
they do through securities trad- 
ing affects the standing and 
profitability of banks. They 
could cause a run on banks and 
therefore the lender of last re- 
sort rote of tbe Bank erf England 
could come ‘into play.” 

This securities argument 
leaves regulators with two 
choices, in Mr Duriacher’s view; 
they go down the US road of 
Glass-Steagall, the Thirties Ad 
that put up a wall between re- 
tail banking and securities un- 
derwriting, or get the banking 
andsecunties regulators under 
ism roof; 

“Loqidag at die way of the 
world, people in this country do 
ribtfravethe stomach for re-in- 
Gfess-Steagall, which is 
Vunwotmd in the US 
anyway, and therefore they 
must have the stomach to look 
ai the industry’s relations with 
the Bank of England.” 


ing an important role in the new 
organisation, of seeing them in- 
tegrated. We do not have a di- 
vine right to exist immutabty, 
but in the meantime we can en- 
sure we do a damn good job so 
that when people sit down to 
sort out the new system our 
voice is heard.” 

But the creation of a power- 
ful Banking and Securities 
Commission, taking in the SFA. 
will inevitably raise questions 
about the shape of the rest of 
tiie regulatory system, and es- 
pecially the place of the SIB, 
currently the overseer or hold- 
ing company of the frontline 
City watchdogs. Stoked by 

possiWe^^unt^^ of inte- 
grating financial regulation into 
a central, powerful body, this 
year has seen unprecedented 
jostling for position between die 
SIB and its frontline watchdog 
charges, such as the SFA and the 
Personal Investment Authority. 
In virtually the same breath, Mr- 


Duxlacher expresses his dis- 
taste for the public wrangling 
with the SIB, while suggesting 
a future role for it that will do 
nothing to cool the temperature 
wi thin the regulators' fraterni- 
ty. “The SIB could be the body 
that looks after the retail sec- 
tor, the PIA and others. 

“If we are tearing up the 
framework, it might be that we 
end up with two bodies directly 
responsible to Parliament, the 
banking commission and a re- 
tail commission.” 

In shooting from the hip this 
early in his tenure, Mr 
Durlacher is proving a worthy 
successor to Christopher 
Sharpies, who was not known 
for his shyness with words. But 
then the 49 year-old new chair- 
man comes with considerable 
knowledge of the regulators’ 
world, and the self-assurance of 
deep-rooted City stock. He is 
third-generation Durlacher, the 
family that gave its name to the 
largest jobbing firm on the 
Siodt Exchange prior to Big 
Bang. It was then subsumed into 
Barclays. as part of BZW, where 
Mr Durlacher continued his 
job running the futures business 
at Life, where he was chairman 
until last June. 

He has been involved in se- 
curities regulation since 1986, 
moving to the board of the SFA 
at its creation in 1991. 

In his time, be says, the fi- 
nancial regulatory environment 
has become much more de- 
manding. This is not just be- 
cause of the complexity of 
products and the size and scope 
of firms, but also reflects greater 
public awareness. 

In the specific field of secu- 
rities, the Barings collapse was 
a “therapeutic shock”. “It rang 
the death knell of the cim-of-tea 
type of regulation in tne City, 



Regulating the regulators: Nick Durlacher says fast-changing markets need a new approach Photograph; Geraint Lewis 


where people implicitly trusted 
those they were regulating and 
just met them occasionally.” 
The most important thing to 
get right, he says, is striking the 
balance between learning the 
lessons from something as dra- 
matic as Barings and main- 
taining a light enough touch so 
that businesses can continue to 
flourish. “We may be at fault in 
having massaged expectations of 
what regulators should deliver 
to the extreme case that no one 
should be allowed to go bust. 
That flies in the face of capi- 
talism and that firms rise and 
fall. We cannot lay such a bur- 
den of controls, that as a result 
of trying to reach unattainable 
expectations, industry is choked 
off. In reality, it is not choked 


off, it just goes elsewhere.” 

But one area in which the 
new SFA chairman is acutety 
aware of the need for im- 
provement is the speed, or 
rather lack of it, with which in- 
vestigations are completed. 
There has been private criticism 
from the Gty and Whitehall of 
the length of time the SFA is 
taking over its investigation 
into Swiss Bank Corporation's 
dealings during Trafalgar 
House’s failed takeover battle 
for Northern Electric. 

“If self-regulation is pre- 
sented ty the SFA as a better 
alternative to criminal prose- 
cution then one of the things it 
has to do is deliver justice 
quicker than the courts,” says 
Mr Durlacher. 



Now that Hoi® Kongproperty 
juices have moved from the putt- 
er stratosphere to rest precar- 
ioustyon Planet Fantastic, there ' 
is much loose talk about a.‘ 
move back in.the direction of 
the ridiculous. New World De- 
velopment, one of the colony’s 
big property developers, has just 
forecast that prices wifi rise 

' again f^some'Wpercentinthe 

coming year. , ■ ■ , 

The ever bullish Michael 
Green from the Nomura Re"- 
search Institute in Hong Kong ; 
goes further. He believes a ser 
nous supply shortage is aboot 
to emerge which will send prices 
back up to the mazy levels 
which people in the cokmy de- 
scribe as “normal". - ■ 
Wbat are we talking about? 
According to the Hongkong 
Bank, the average price of a - 
430 sq ft flat,in other wonfca 
fiat much smaller than practi- 
cally all council flats and buflt 

to far tower 5pedficatkfflSr» 

now around. HK$I.6®m' 
{£142,000), Aflat approadiing . 
the sae of a average threc'bed- 
rooni apartment in London, 
would cost ttfeas4KOQ$QfLO£ 
tier rentals, which have fallen 
more sharply than residential 
priccs,remainashigiias£8^O0‘.- 
amomh far L.QOOsquarefeet 
in the central district. Compa- 


VIEW FROM 
HONG KONG 


rues moving out of tire prime 
area; have been able to rent an 
lent office space, a ooii- 
of mites away, -for some 
. OO a month. 

The high prices have d riv e n 
many companies our of the 
territory ia. search erf . lower 
costs in places such as Singa- . 
pare. Itwas thought the laws of 
supply and demand would kick 
in about now and start to pull 
prices down. The fact thatGhi- 
nese rule over Hong Kong wil! 
start in Jess than 600 days might 
also have been thought to ad 
as a depressanton prices. Even 
on the suppty ade there areren- 
sons to suggest that demand 


jgrn oessHsuc**. 

At the end of fast month the 
government lei it be known 
that the suppty of fand for the 

ojnsfrncSkmcrfresjdentialprop- 

erty could hit a record this year. 
The increased' land supply is 
mainl y derived from .deyefop- 

aient sftes smnnmdrqg the rail 

and is in fine with the general 
pofityof releasing more land for 
residential development. 

■ The government is Hong 


Kong’s sole freeholder and sup- 
plier of land. It creates suppty 
by redevelopment red esdgna- 
tion and reclamation work. 
However the government can- 
not determine the rate at which 
developments actually take 
place. Research by the Nomu- 
ra Research Institute shows 
that consents to commence 
work on residential buildings 
have slumped to a 30-year low. 
Consent issue is down by 73 per 
cent since the boom days of late 
1992. 

At first glance it might be 
thought that developers are los- 
ineamfidence and are therefore 
rehictant to proceed with pro- 
jects, while downward price 
pressures would be accelerated • 
% greater suppty. Nomura’s 
Michael Green aigues that the 
stoned rate of development will 
lead to a short-term critical sup- 
pty shortage, producing yet an- 



Mr Green may well be right 
if it turns out that demand is pri- 
marily a fimaian of the need far 
[tying space, rather than a re- 
flection of the investment 
ifori 

['funds to finance 
these investments. 

However, a set of figures 
from Hongkong Bank seeins to 
indicate that demand will re- 


Hong Kong property: Prices 

are expected to soar again 

main depressed as the afford- 
ability ratio remains stubborn- 
ly high ai some 95 per cent This 
figure is calculated by compar- 
ing median household incomes 
with the average mortgage re- 
payment required for the pur- 
chase of a 4302 sq ft flat. The 

affordability ratio is more or less 

from 1992 and early 
1993 when property prices 
reached their test peak. 


This calculation is slightly 
problematic because it takes no 
account of existing property 
owners investing the proceeds of 
a previous property sale in a new 
purchase. However, as a general 
indication of what can be af- 
forded, it is a useful exercise. If 
the average British family were 
required to stump up such a high 
level of mortgage repayment, the 
British property 1 market would 
go from being flat to comatose, 
but in Hong Kong people seem 
to have access to money derived 
from afl sorts of sources which 
are hard to pin down. 

It is also worth pointing that, 
in an attempt to draw some of 

the speculative pressure out of 

the property market, the gov- 
ernment strong-armed the banks 
into imposing a TO per cent 
limit on mortgage advances, 
meaning that buyers have had to 
scrape around to find 30 per cent 
of the money required to make 
a property purchase. In Hong 
Kong, properties over 10 years 
old are considered to be ancient. 
so zaost hanks offer a lot less than 
70 per cent of the cost on these 
properties. 

Frustrated by this restriction, 
some developers have started of- 
fering finance schemes of then- 
own which tiptoe round the 
government's limit. These 


normal 


schemes, and an earing of prices, 
have brought buyers back into 
the famous queues that used to 
greet every new development re- 
gardless of quality. 

With property’ counters ac- 
counting for almost 27 per cent 
of the stock market's capitali- 
sation - and far more in real 
terms because practically every 
listed company has substantial 
property holdings - the fortunes 
of uie property and slock mar- 
kets are inextricably linked. 

As matters stand property 
companies are restraining the 
growth of the market as a 
whole. However, property 
counters are showing new signs 
of life. More importantly, most 
of them are not so highly geared 
as they were during the last 
property crash of the early 
1980s and so there are few tak- 
ers for the theory that another 
property crash is looming. 

Logic-defying as it may be. 
what is happening is that prices 
are settlin g down at a level 
which is merely crazy rather 
than absurd, and the likelihood 
is that property values will 
move up again soon, but not 
necessarily in e xces s of inflation, 
which is now hovering just 
below 10 per cent. 

STEPHEN VINES 
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CHRONOMAT 

AI a nmc when instruments- unerringly cope with Mach 2 llighl JjLl 
continued improvement' to the mechanical chroniigrjpfi simply 
underscore that there's mom? to time than t«dinr>k>gy A movement’-- 
intricate beauty or a hand -polished cjm-'s lustrous gleam do put 
rrchncJogsca) progress in a bnuder p-njvdii-r. 

Like the Cprutv*. the world's titsi but suroh noi las: -u person it transport. 
CHfeOMMsts draw time and spore ewr closer w ilh aesthetic evevllena- 
w ell as outstanding technical perlormaiKe 
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Rock finances: Money, it’s a gas for the golden oldies heading league table in survey of music’s richest 20 

Revealed: Top of the pop millionaires 


LOUISE JURY 




Ageing rockets dominate a 
league table of pop star earn- 
ings published today with the 
singe r-songwri t er-actor Phil 
Collins topping the list by a 
massive margin. 

The 44-year-old musician 
earned more than £2 4m, 
according to his most recent 
accounts, twice as much as his 
nearest rival, the singer Elton 
John, 48. 

Eric Clapton, Sting and the 
band members of Pink Floyd, 
Genesis and Queen are among 
the other rock millionaires 
revealed in the analysis of com- 
pany records, whose move into 
middle age goes some way to 
explain the millions of pounds 
they have put aside for pensions. 

Phi] Collins paid premiums of 
more than £6m in the past 
three years and Dave Gilmour 
of Pink Floyd paid more than 
£3m over two years. 

Out of the top 20 highest dis- 
closed earners, only Rochdale's 
soul singer Lisa Slansfield, 29, 
struck a blow for the younger 
generation by sneakmg into 
the top 20 at number 19. 

Virtually nothing is revealed 
about the financed affairs of the 
new giants of pop - Blur. Oa- 
sis. Thke That or Pulp. Neither 
do the Rolling Stones, David 
Bowie and Rod Stewart, who 
have based their 
fin an cesa broad, appear. 

Oiff Dane, a former music in- 
dustry finance director who has 
trawled Company House 
records for the survey, specu- 
lates there could be as many as 
a thousand rock millionaires 
with assets approaching £5bn. 

His analysis is based on the 
most recent returns filed, and 
indicates (hat although earnings 
were down slightly on the year 
before, there is long-term evi- 
dence of substantial increases. 

Yet Britain's importance in 
the world pop market is in de- 
cline. “Despite the recent revival 
of confidence in the UK in- 
dustry and the emergence of 
‘Britpop’, the UK's falling share 
of the key US market and the 
growing emergence of nation- 
al repertoire in other markets 
has meant that the UK cannot 
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really expect to maintain its 
world market share.” Mr Dane 
said. 

Artists of UK origin proba- 
bly receive between 12 and 15 
per cent of the estimated glob- 
al rock and pop earnings of 


£6.5bd, he added. Merchan- 
dising is the big earner for per- 
formers because they, rather 
than the record companies, get 
the bulk of the profit 
Income from live perfor- 
mances can be substantial for 


the most successful, like Dire 
Straits, whose members Mark 
Knopfler and John Ulsley 
earned £l&2m in the year of the 
On Every Street album and tour, 
falling to £4 .8m last year. But 
marry bands earn little other 


than recognition. 
Some of dod's bit 


Some of pop's biggest names 






have kept details of their income 
secret. Mick Hucknafi, of Sim- 
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Taking notes: The Simply Red singer Mick Hucknall, and the solo artist George Michael 


secret. Mick Hucknafi, of Sim- 
ply Red, Elvis Costello, Duran 
Duran and Dina Carroll reveal 
nothing in their accounts. Dea- 
con Blue and Robert Smith of 
the Cure were among those to 
have taken advantage of special 
exemptions for small companies 
not to disclose details. 

But among the curiosities 
that do emerge is investment in 
traditional country pursuits like 
riding, hunting, fishing and 
shooting. 

Joan Annatrading lost 
around £400,000 on a stud farm 
and Justin Hayward even more 
from bloodstock breeding. Phil 
Collins, Mike Rutherford and 
Tbny Banks of Genesis have an 
estate on the Isle of Mull which 
made £5,000 from the sale of 
Christmas trees, £2,000 from 
the sale of venison and game 
and £42,000 in the form of 
government grants. 

The key to success lies in 
establishing international 
acclaim, writing your own 
material and restricting the 
number of people you work 
with, Mr Dane said. Ali Camp- 
bell does not sell as many 


records on his own as he did 
with the eight-man UB40 but his 
share is much greater as a solo 
artist. 

Having a strong contract and 
a good accountant helps. 
George Michael, whose annu- 
al income is down to £80SJX)0 
compared with a £14m peak, 
proved how disastrous contract 
disputes can be when his bitter 
row -with Sony kept him out of 
the recording studio. 

Evidence m the trial of Kei- 


th Moore, the accountant who 
was jailed lor stealing around 
£6m from Sting, showed how 
artists can shield large ele- 
ments of their world-wide 
earning ; from UK tax. 

In Britain, many of those sur- 
veyed were found to channel 
their income through compa- 
nies, taking advantage of tax 
breaks. The accounts of Jim 
Kerr, the vocalist of Simple 
Minds, for example, do hot ac- 
tually show his earnings butfees 


paid to his company, Jim Kerr 
Ltd, for his sendees. Several 
stars have refationsas duectors. 
Morrissey, the fyrid& of the now 
disbanded Smiths, has Jus 
mother listed as a 50 per oent 
shfl rehnlffef in his companies. 

Lisa Stansfield’s musical 
team of Ian Devaney and Andy 
Morris, former school friends, 
may not be household names 
but have reaped the rewards of 
her success by both malting it 
into the top 30. 
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No cm days are the same. No 
mo jobs are the same. So yaa need a 
notebook co n y u te r that wiD adapt to 
your requitenums, instandy 

Versa 4000 is a range of highly 
specified notebook computers with a 
unique modular construction. It has a slot 
xre call VessaBay H which usually houses a 
brnb-m CD-ROM drive that can easily be 
swopped for a second battery to give a 
combined 10 hoots of battery life. Or for a 


second hard disk drive to produce over 
2.0GB of stonge- Or for the floppy disk 


drive that comes as standard. 


In addition, die remarkable Vena 


Docking Station converts Versa 4000 into a 
powerful desktop in an instant. 

Who waste yesterday's notebook 
when you can treat yourself to a new one 
every day? Versa 4000. A notebook 
designed to be as flexible as you. For 
mote information phone 0345 300 103. 
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